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THE BRIGAND'S BRIDE. 



CHAPTER I. 



I love and he loves me again, 

Yet dare I not tell who ; 

For if the nymphs should know my swain, 

I fear they'd love him too ; 

Yet if he be not known, 

The pleasure is as good as none, 

For that's a narrow joy is but our own. 

JOHNSOX. 



^' An* mercy on me, my master surely think- 
eth I have a dozen pair of hands," quoth a 
comely dame, as she gazed with ludicrous de- 
spondency upon a heap of chintz, intended 
to cover furniture. ^^ Alack-a-day, but my 
young mistresses are as pretty as lazy, and 
proud as wilful. There's Miss Edith cares but 
for posies ; there's sweet Marion — ^I can't call 
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her miss-she, pretty wench, she cares for no- 
body, and teases everybody." 

" And a pretty character, truly, thou givest 
me," cried a silvery-toned voice; " by my 
hope of happiness, thou art a merry old woman, 
thinking thyself wondrously wise; mind thy 
housewifery, and leave Marion alone." 

" Sweet Maiion, none love thee as I do." 

*' That may be, and that may not be," was 
the reply, accompanied by a truant blush, and 
a saucy smile. 

*' Aye, aye, dear, Marion, thou may'st think 
those cavaliers who sheltered here love thee, 
because they stared at thee till I thought the 
blood would pierce thy delicate veins ; but 
Marion, sweet one, listen to an old woman; 
heed not those vain speakers — they will toy 
with thy heart, pretty one, but they will not 
care for thee when thou art depressed and 
lonely." 

" Heigho, heigho, heigho, good Belinda ; and 
when am I to be depressed and lonely ? Hark ! 
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there's a sigh^ and a bonny one ; canst guess 
where it went to ? " 

^^ No, but I can guess where it came from." 

^' Where— where?" 
' '^ From a heart trying to be merry. Sweet 
Marion, deny this to all, but not to thy faith- 
ful Belinda. Thou art in love, Marion — thou 
art in love." 

*^ Is it a crime to be in love, good Be- 
linda, just to please thee, owning thy words to 
be true?" 

" A crime ! nay, sweet Marion, but it may 
depend upon whom thou art in love with ?" 

'^ That is thy drift, thou cunning creature ; 
and albeit thy own words reward thee, ^ Ma- 
rion cares for nobody, and plagues everybody.' 
And now, hark'ee: guess my love if thou 
canst. I'll just give thee a clue ; I love him 
half as well as myself ; and that, thou knowest, 
is a moiety somewhat ^veighty." 

*' Dost thou ever wish thou wert again a child, 
Marion ?" 

" Nay ! nay ! an' by my love of veracity, 
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and by my recollection of my childish days^ 
never — never ; but what meanest thou ?" 

*' This much, Marion — thou wert not then 
so petulant and wayward." 

'* No thanks to my own inclination, good 
Belinda ; but all praise be due to the rod thou 
didst so usefully handle." 

'* Saucy one, I ever promised, but never 
performed ; and that thou knowest full and 
well." 

*' There are many more who promise and 
never perform," answered Marion, half pen- 
sively, half jocosely. 

" There ! there ! in that moment thou felt 
the sting of love. An' sweet Marion, dear Ma- 
rion, think not thou art strong because thou 
art wayward — a wayward woman is the truest 
in love ; give not thou thy heart without pause 
and consideration ; I ask thee not for thy secret, 
but I love thee well." 

" I know it, I know it, good Belinda ; but 
mistress Edith calleth thee ; away, away ; leave 
me here — ^I will meditate on thy words." 
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** Do, sweet one ; and, if ever thy heart be 
sore and sorry, but lean thy head on Belinda's 
faithful bosom, and tell her thy secret — it will 
refresh thee ; I'll but be too lenient." 

Something very like a tear glistened in Be^ 
linda's eye, and Marion uttered a sharp cough 
to suppress a sigh. 

^ ^ Give not thy heart without pause and con- 
sideration.' Hey ! hey! words these which fall 
from the mouth of one who has never been in 
love," soliloquized Marion, when she found 
herself alone. " Now, now, good sister Edith, 
keep Belinda as long as thou wilt talking of the 
morrow's provisions ; I go a rambling. What 
a beautiful day it is." 

The sun was on the point of setting — his 
last glorious rays were gilding the tops of the 
hills and the trees ; the birds were uttering now, 
but languidly, their love-freighted warble, and 
Marion, throwing a long veil over her sweet 
face, passed into the garden. 

*^ I like not confinement of any kind," mut- 
tered the wayward girl; " and albeit I promised 
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my father not to roam in the forest during his 
absence^ I feel the restraint very irksome ; I 
would I had not promised." 

At that moment Marion heard her name 
pronounced ; a crimson tide mounted to her 
brow. 

'* Maurice^ Maurice, pray do not call me/' 
she answered in plaintive accents ; pray do not 

coax me, and nay, but I have promised my 

father not to go out until he returns, and I will 
not." 
*' And where is thy father ?" 
*' My father," said Marion, speaking through 
a gap in the garden hedge, " my father is in 
London. King John sent for him, to borrow 
money of him, I suppose." 

^' Marion, talk not to me of an idle promise. 
I must speak to thee ; nay, not now : if thou 
wilt come in the forest this evening, at nine 
o'clock, thou wilt be safe with me as if thou 
wert locked in thy own room. Wilt thou not 
trust me, Marion ?" 
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^' Aye ! but too well, Maurice, and that thou 
knowest, but — " 

^' Nay, if thou didst truly love me, thou 
would'st have no buts. Come, come, Marion, 
why so coy ? '* 

^^ Because, dear Maurice, I feel it is'unseemly 
of a maiden to wander in the forest at night, 
say what thou wilt. I am but seventeen, and 
my conscience is tender. Is it not wrong to 
deceive a hoary old man, who loves me better 
than — 

Than his gold, Marion T' 
Yea, yea, than his gold. My father is 
called a miser ; but it is false, very, very false. 
He never turns a deaf ear when the poor and 
needy petition to him ; and if he make not all 
the show he might, it is partly because his 
habits are simple — ^partly because he fears we — 
that is, Edith and myself— would be but giddy 
ones in the gay metropolis ; and surely, Mau- 
rice, you ought not to find fault with him, for 
had I lived differently, we might never have 
met." 
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" True, beloved of my heart ; but say thou 
wilt meet me to-night." 

" Nsij, nay, I—" 

*' Yes, yes, Marion ; come, thou wilt not re- 
fuse me; I must leave thee awhile, and I would 
bid thee farewell." 

'* Naughty Maurice, thou art ever wander- 
ing, ever leaving. Well, well, Sherwood Fo- 
rest will not tell tales; I yield — I am but a 
poor, silly, weak girl ; upon thy shoidders be 
the blame. But what would good Belinda 
say ?" 

'* Oh, curse old Belinda ; leave her to say 
as she will." 

" Say rather, oh bless good Belinda. For 
I cannot forget my mother on her death- bed 
placed her over us, and a sorry task she has ; 
whilst how sweetly she watches over poor 
Edith." 

'' What is the matter with Edith ?" 

'' Alas! she has a spinal complaint. She may 
live for years, perhaps not for very long ; but 
if ever angels above could own a sister of mor- 
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tality, Edith can look up with so pure a brow. 
She is far, far better than I am. Maurice, I 
know not why, but sometimes, beautiful as 
it is to be beloved, I wish I had a heart of 
stone." 

'^ A heart of stone never could be in the 
keeping of so much beauty." 

" But, Maurice, as Belinda says, it may be 
true that beauty is a dangerous gift." 

" Now thou talkest rightly, according to se- 
venteen years of age ; thou hast not a word for 
thyself — thou art Belinda-smitten." 

Marion reddened and tossed her head. " It 
is well thou art Maurice Fitz-Herbert ; this 
from any one else, and — " 

Maurice laughed heartily. " There, now I 
know thee again ; but time is flying — all good 
saints have thee in their keeping; Marion, I 
must away." 

Marion placed her hand in the aperture of 
the hedge, and Maurice kissed it with fer- 
vour. 

B 3 
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'^ Bless thee^ bless thce^ my dear Marion ! 
Be punctual at nine." 

** I will, I will," said Marion, with her 
usual gay voice, for that kiss had thrilled 
through her heart; for, oh! she loved Mau- 
rice Fitz-Herbert well — as a maiden, way- 
ward, romantic, and impetuous, only can love 
once. 

Tedious it would be to say where, when, and 
why, Marion loved one whose destiny and pur- 
suits were mysteries to her : she loved him 
simply because he had won her heart by many 
endearing epithets, and many soothing atten- 
tions, felt so keenly by a maiden of seventeen, 
secluded from all the world. 

And if in the midnight hour fair Marion 
asked herself — why she must conceal her love 
— ^why she must conceal her heart's affection 
from even her gentle sister Edith, the forcible 
sophistry of love came to her aid : Maurice 
so willed it, and that was enough. Romantic 
and enthusiastic, she sometimes fancied he was 
some high person in disguise; at all events. 
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nohiKty was stamped upon his lofty brow. So 
Marion sacrificed her heart's open contentment 
in obedience to her lover's commands^ and yet 
she was naturally guUeless and good. 

Ah! when a mother dies, it is well the 
pages of futurity are sealed from her anxious 
gaze ; it is well that a film, darker than that 
shadowing her dying eyes, is drawn over her 
expiring feelings. 

Raising herself on her dying couch, Mrs. 
Carlton had given her last instructions to her 
faithful attendant Belinda ; and when, turning 
to Marion, who in child-like sorrow was crying 
because others wept, she said solemnly, " watch 
doubly over Aer — Edith will give no one any 
trouble." 

It seemed true. Edith Carlton, though only 
eighteen at the period my story commences, 
had already that gentle wisdom, which is some* 
times precocious in a motherless girl. Mild 
in temper, her commanding figure, and the 
lofty grace of her deportment, seemed at first 
stamped with something proudly in the dispo- 
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sition; but such was not the case: — although 
her eye was as dark as the gazelle's^ and her 
brow high, her step majestic, every feminine^ 
every softly graceful feeling, dwelt in her gen- 
tle bosom. 

A fall from her horse, in Sherwood Forest, 
had injured her spine ; and a presentiment that 
she should not live very long gave an addi- 
tional purity to her expression. She scarcely 
lost her blooming appearance, but the canker* 
worm was at the root of the fair tree. 

Marion, the wayward impetuous Marion — in 
her person the full beauty of the pure Saxon 
descent was traced. Her father adored her 
because she resembled so much the wife for 
whom he never ceased to mourn; he adored 
her for the very waywardness which gave him 
so much trouble. Whether in her wild bursts 
of humour, or in her milder moments of 
thought, still she was the father's pride — ^the 
darling of his old age. 

As tall as Edith, her figure was more full, 
and her complexion much fairer. It was 
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hardly the delicate fairness of the Hly; her 
cheeks were like the downy peach, white and 
pink mingling and blending so healthfully to- 
gether, that a kind of radiant bloom was on 
her dimpled cheeks. Her face was small and 
round, and her features chiselled, so just was 
each proportion. Her forehead and her nose 
formed a straight line, whilst her Kps, rosy and 
full, were so often parted in mirth, that the 
upper lip had at length acquired an habitual 
curye, displaying the whiteness of the ivory- 
like teeth. Her eyes were hardly blue, hardly 
brown — they seemed to change colour with 
expression the dark brown lashes making 
them appear of a darker hue when downcast, 
and again when raised they changed from blue 
to a liquid yiolet hue, so sweetly were those 
eyes shaded from pale blue to its darkest tint. 
Her hair, which had never been restrained, 
but had grown almost in wild luxuriance, was 
singularly thick and long ; it waved rather than 
curled on the head, till it fell round the neck 
and shoulders in thick ringlets. The colour 
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might be darkened by exposure to the sun, for 
it once was like the pale silk the silk-worms 
spin; but it was now a bright brown, with 
here and there a golden streak amidst it. 

Marion had lived in the country since her 
earliest youth, and untrammeled by any ima- 
ginary fear, no dells, no forests were dreaded; 
by one who had never asked herself the mean- 
ing of the word. 

But after meeting in Sherwood Forest a most 
handsome chevalier, and now calling him Mau- 
rice — her otmiy her love — she did tremble ; she 
trembled at the fervid palpitations of her own 
heart — she trembled at the thoughts she had in 
her keeping. But dejection was still far from 
Marion's breast: she was the sanguine child 
of earth's buoyant happiness; if she sighed, 
a smile chased away the sigh; if she re- 
tired to rest with pensive thoughts, the mor- 
row beheld her again with her own bright, 
beaming countenance. There was something 
cheering in her young face; and the unre- 
-pining Edith felt its sunny influence, whilst 
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old Belinda watched over her so keenly, 
that every energy of her faithful heart seemed 
centered on the child of her especial care. 

Mr. Carlton was blind as he was doting ; as 
to suppose that his Marion could conceal a 
thought from him, that never entered his 
mind ; whilst Marion, foolish girl, was far too 
giddy to understand her parent, and fancied, 
because she had seen him stern to others, he 
would not be lenient to her — his beloved, his 
favourite child. 

She remembered, that when Edith had fallen 
from her horse, a cavalier, clad in a green 
hunting-coat, and wearing a mask on his face, 
had brought the fainting girl in his arms. 

She remembered, that though she was be- 
side herself with grief, she was struck by her 
father's uncourteous words, when, turning to 
her sister's preserver, he said, " You have 
done what any brave man would. Sir; but 
here end both my thanks and my acquaint- 
ance with you." Turning to look at the man 
to whom her father had tendered his thanks, if 
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thanks they could be called, already the hunter 
had disappeared; and the old man muttered, 
as he hung over poor Edith — 

" I would rather never see thee open thy 
eyes, my beautiful girl, than allow them to rest 
on that varlet." 

From that hour, Marion bore the burden of 
her secret with more courage ; for she felt the 
confession which was hanging on her mouth 
died on her lips ; she had never forgotten the 
harshness of expression which once, and once 
only, she had seen stealing upon her father's 
face. 

And would the hoary man have pitied his 
child ? Tea, life was not life to him without 
his bright Marion by his side ; her blithe song 
awoke him to love her more each morning; 
her gay laugh cheered him; her words ab- 
solved all the disagreeable hum of busy merce- 
nary voices he too often heard. 

Mr. Carlton was immensely rich — ^he had 
earned the reputation, whilst, in fact, great 
part of his fortune went to enrich the coffers 
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of the King, who promised in return that his 
daughters should be the highest in the land. 
His promises were so little to be relied on, his 
gallantry towards females was so questionable, 
that under the plea of their being too young, 
the old man fain kept his treasures under his 
own care. 

When poor Edith became delicate and suf- 
fering, he would not separate the sisters, and 
there they remained, the one cheering the 
other, loving each other with rare and surpass- 
ing love. 

Often, Marion wondered how she covld con- 
ceal aught from her sister ; but there was an 
indescribable loftiness, almost a dazzling purity 
around Edith; it was like wantonly planting 
weeds in a beautiful garden, to throw even 
sympathy for another's tale into that supremely 
quiet heart. 

And yet, think not, reader, Marion had rea- 
son to blush — at least, if she blushed at keeping 
a secret, the nature of the secret was scarcely 
the cause of her emotion. If Maurice Fitz- 
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Herbert spoke of a future^ it was of one with 
Marion as his bride^ sharing that future with 
him. Ecstatic, bounding, young, enthusias- 
tic, aye, and imprudent they were ; but noble* 
true-hearted feelings, swayed the hearts of 
both. 



CHAPTER II. 



Hath Science, in her march, avowed no claims 
But theirs, first trained in Academic letters ? 

Both history give no roll of patriot names, 

Peasants themselves, of peasant sons begetters, 

Who taught that light to some, miscalled their 

betters? 

From the Child of the Islands. 



King John sat alone one lovely siimmer 
mornings pondering, as even Kings will pon- 
der, when their regal heads are embarrassed 
with care. He felt royalty heavier in its re- 
sponsibility than his purse in its weight, but 
he was, just then, far more anxious to fill the 
latter, than to ponder upon the discontent and 
faction which his unkingly conduct engen- 
dered. 

His follies and licentious pursuits had impo- 
verished him beyond conception, and the King 
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had, by his own imprudence, placed himself in 
situations totally at disunion with regal Ma- 
jesty. 

Sometimes, by personal threats, he levied 
large sums &om the Jews ; sometimes, he 
would enforce extortionate demands from his 
barons and retainers ; and, not unfrequently, 
he would raise a man to power, only to be ten- 
fold repaid by his unscrupulous demands. 

It was the beginning of the summer of 1215, 
that year so truly memorable — pregnant with 
recollections deeply engrafted in every English- 
man's heart : memorable year — more memo- 
rable code — Magna Charta, bulwark of Eng- 
lish right. 

Bold and lofty ancestorial spirit ! daring to 
dictate to Majesty — daring to assert the full 
force of an Englishman's liberty ! 

King John was just then in a sorry plight; 
Magna Charta was signed on the 15th or 16th 
of June, and it was now the 24th of May. 

Shorn of nearly all regal power, he found 
himself at Odiham, in Surrey, in an old tumble- 
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down, miserable castle, with a poor retinue, 
consisting of a few knights, whose apparent 
fideKty was founded upon their being too poor 
to risk offending a King, who might at an 
unexpected moment recover power and regal 
influence. 

Yet, with many harassing cares around him, 
that vulgar levity, disagreeable in a gentleman, 
intolerable in a king, ever buoyed up John, 
when his affairs were most desperate. He was 
in his forty-eighth year, and prided himself on 
what his fulsome flatterers insinuatingly called 
a jovial turn of mind. 

Jovial was it, to scoff at religion, and to 
trample over his subjects ? — was it jovial to 
have murdered the gentle Arthur of Brittany ? 
Pitiftd is the position of those, who make it a 
study to flatter Princes at the cost of every 
.feeling of sincerity ; and yet, even amidst that 
small assembly of dispirited knights, there 
were not wanting those who fancied that, to 
flatter Royalty, was paying current coin for 
future prosperity. 
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Yet, even that silly, weak monarch fre- 
quently turned away with a satiated sigh from 
a conversation as hollow as unmeaning. Not 
one sincere friend had John, amidst all his 
powerful barons ; and his wife, Isabella of An- 
goid^me, who had forsaken the betrothed of 
her young days, to share the splendour of a 
feeble monarch, and a still more feeble heart, 
now saw, with a moody look of discontent, 
that the King had grown too indolent, too 
selfish and listless, to care for her, who had 
broken a vow of deep import, to chain her des- 
tiny to his. 

Isabella of Angouldme had been betrothed 
to the Count de la Marche from earliest in- 
£uicy; he had been her playmate, and she 
heard, without understanding the import of the 
words, that he was to be her future husband. 
Yet, young as she was, Isabella could not fail 
to understand that she and her young play- 
mate woidd no more separate, and at that time 
— in those innocent days of girlish thought — 
the idea brought a ray of joy to her heart. 
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Isabella was only fifteen, when, in the year 
1200, John of England was enamoured of her 
youthful beauty ; and that mean heart, seeing 
no obstacle in a vow he deemed in his power 
to cancel, so completely dazzled the heiress of 
AngoulSme's imagination, that she forsook her 
young betrothed, who from that hour joined 
with his brother, the Count d'Eu, and swore 
eternal enmity to John. 

An evil conscience is, after all, man's most 
severe mentor; and knowing how deeply he had 
injured the Count de la Marche, John learned 
to fear him. It was the knowledge that he had 
enemies even at the Court of Philip of France 
which, perhaps, weighed strongly in favour of 
the English barons, when the King granted 
the conditions of their Charter with a willing- 
ness which engendered suspicion. 

Isabella of AngoulSme had a lofty style of 
beauty, which outlived those girlish hours, 
when the soft damask blush or the softer lily 
rests upon the young cheek. At thirty, she 
was the same graceful being, the mother of 
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several children, and the possessor of more en- 
gaging virtue than need be thrown upon a most 
unfaithful husband. Yet, alas ! the woman who 
can break her first fond vow, must suffer every 
slight as her due ; and Isabella of Angoul^me 
sighed, aye, and wept too, in secret ; for she 
ever believed the playmate of her youth would 
have loved the matron of thirty as well as the 
beauty of fifteen. 

Yet, having bartered happiness for a crown, 
Isabella was determined not to lose it because 
she had a silly husband ; and if her advice was 
not all disinterested, it was at least good in 
substance ; whilst John of England, weak as he 
was, felt the strength of that queenly mind, as 
the guidance of a pilot keeps the frail vessel 
from sinking amidst the surges. 

But the pilot was not always thanked ; and 
one of King John's oaths, too coarse for wo- 
man's hand to pen, often rewarded Isabella for 
her trouble. 

King John was moodily considering whether 
he would grant the interview his barons be- 
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sought at Runnymede, or whether he would 
sullenly refuse even to hear fiirther their 
manifold discontents^ when Isabella entered 
gently, and stood before her husband. Her 
face was flushed, but a look of purpose was 
around her mouth, as she exclaimed — 

" My kingly spouse, thy thoughts seemeth to 
me but poor companions this evening ! " 

" How so, madam ? but if it seemed so unto 
me, I would have summoned others around 
me. 

The Queen bit her lips, and a sigh burst from 
her bosom, yet she uttered not her thought; 
but she knew full well, that there was scarcely ' 
a man in the castle fit company for the King of 
proud England. * 

Notwithstanding her silence, the shrewd 
King read the Queen's thoughts, and his words 
were accompanied by a sharp, painful sneer. 

*' Yea, yea, madam, I like my thoughts 
better than the companionship of England's 
barons ; a grappling, swinish set of malaperts 
they be. I would that I had my wish — God's 

VOL. I. c 
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truth ! but it would resemble that of the Em- 
peror Nero." 

'' Hush^ my kingly husband : heed thee, for 
methinketh the very walls have ears ; an' if the 
barons knew thy wish " 

^^ An' if they did ? — think you, then, Isabella, 
they know it not ? — I would that some devil 
broke loose amongst them, and it will too; they 
will cat each other up with jealousy, when they 
have naught else to do save to carve fat sirloins 
and sit at the festive board. Do their high and 
lordly appetites wish me to assist their diges- 
tion, when they fain would feed upon diamonds ? 
Cowardly dastards ! how they forsook me in my 
campaigns, in 1205. By the soul of my father, 
I wish them — " 

" Wish them your friends and supporters. 
Ah, your Majesty, I am not English-bom, yet 
I read the hearts of Englishmen : these barons 
are a brave race ; the blood of courage and 
daring is in their veins ; their enmity is to be 
feared, their friendship worth purchasing." 

*' Thou knowest the hearts of Englishmen 1 
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S^deatli^ Isabella! and darest thou stand before 
me, and own thy participation in their viUa- 
nies?" 

" Isabella of Angouleme need never blush 
at her own words ! " was the proud reply, ut- 
tered in a queenly voice, though broken by sup- 
pressed anger. 

" Hey, now by my crown and sceptre, I love 
thy humour! Hast ever seen a chase, Isabella? 
hast ever seen the stag, when, for the last time, 
forgetting its timidity, it turns a proud, stead- 
fast look upon its murderer ? " 

" And thus — thus — as thou describest it, 
husband mine, wilt thou turn to thy huntsmen ! 
John of England, thou art king, but I am thy 
wife. Many, many, usurping my place in thy 
affections, may give thee wrong advice ; yet in 
such a moment as this it is when thou may'st 
safely trust to me. Look around! Where are 
those who flutter around thee when thou art 
in thy full splendour ? Cowards ! they bask 
in the sun-shine, but they hide their heads at 
the first dawn of a tempest ! Double cowards I 

c 2 
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they feed thee with the honied words of flat- 
tery, and they leave thee in a desolate hour 
to sting thyself with the weapons — the paltry 
weapons they have left in the honied cup. 
And these are Ttot English barons ; they have 
never paid thee more homage than the mere 
forms of courtesy command. Thy French re- 
tainers, the extortioners whom thou art forced 
to encourage, these are thy enemies, though 
they appear thy friends." 

'' Ah, Isabella ! but truly thy womanly jea- 
lousy is ever foremost. Now, I would risk 
my life but thou art jealous of that old Carlton, 
because thou hearest he has two pretty daugh- 
ters ; and by my faith, they shall both come 
to Court." 

" When Isabella of Angoulfime is jealous of 
two simple damsels, her heart will be greatly 
changed ; but forget the woman, my king, and 
heed but the advice. Prince Lewis " 

" Ah— what of him." 

^^ Prince Lewis has his agents in England; 
they wait but thy decision with the barons. 
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when thy nephew will come here in per- 



son." 
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My nephew, forsooth! How darest thou 
call him my nephew?" Truly, because I was 
fod enough to give him my niece Blanche in 
mariiage, for which Philip of France " 

*^ Annulled my vow with the Count de La 
Marche, which made the Count your enemy! 
Oh, John, John, have I not suffered for my 
folly? Is a crown worth sharing?" 

^^ And by my faith, no ! thou art right, Isa- 
bella, seeing that not a stone of the crown 
belongeth in verity to me. The Jews know 
where they are, for, by all the saints, I don't. 
Thou art a goodly, pleasant matron, ever 
coming in to remind me of paying due rever- 
ence to my would-be-masters, the barons, when 
thou fearest to encounter exile with thy well- 
beloved husband." 

'^ I'll confess me, there is self mixed in my 
apprehensions ; yet exile to me would but be 
returning to my native land, after all." 

^' And now, most sagacious Isabella of An- 
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goul^e^ I pray thee tell me, what would'st 
thou?" 

*^ I would that my lord and husband listened 
to the voice of the nation. I would that he 
remembered, without angering, the power of 
the barons — William de Mowbray, Geoflfrey 
de Say, Robert de Vere, Gilbert de Clare " 

''God's grace! 'tis enough, Isabella, unless 
thou wishest me to fear number. God's grace! 
meddle with thy needle, thy children, and 
hand-maidens, and interfere not with the State." 

''Ah, my husband! there are others besides 
thy faithful wife who meddle more and worse 
with thy affairs — the barons!" 

" By heavens, Isabella, I teU thee, hold thy 
tongue. Thou art like some striking machine, 
sounding as the work empowers thee — thou 
art baron-smitten. And thinkest thou, I will 
give up my goodly city to them? No, by all 
the saints, no ! I'U create new barons — ^faith- 
ful men, of blood less noble, and purpose more 
loyal." 

"Ila!" 
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*^ Yesf ha ! ha ! ha ! start if thou wilt. I 
have the power — I have the will. Now go, 
Isabella, go. I am weary of my own voice — 
as weary of thine. Go ! '* 

*^1 go, my lord — I go ! Yet ponder on my 
words, though they should gall thy spirit: — 
Englishmen are not like any other in the 
world, and they will not be trifled with." 

So saying, with slow and majestic steps, Isa- 
bella of Angoul^me left the apartment. 

Isabella of Angoul^me was right : English- 
men are not like any other men. They rebel 
not lightly — they repine not without a cause; 
but no Englishman wiU feel injured— no rank, 
however lowly, will be trampled on. like 
deep-rolling thunder is the loud veto he places 
on a king's will, when Royalty becomes a cloak 
for oppression ; and his proud spirit chafes 
when the bitter gall of kingly injustice is 
mixed wantonly in the cup of his domestic 
happiness. And yet who can better than an 
Englishman endure fatigue, suffer hunger, 
thirst, want ? Who can be more loyal, more 
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affectionately true to his country ? What in- 
sidious voice, what perjured pen, whit bold 
foreigner, dare to say Englishmen are not 
honest, faithful, and brave ? 

Men of long-cherished memory were those 
barons of 1215; and for long, long they had 
borne to be reined in, uxdil, like the proud 
Arabian courser, each spirit sighed for a freer 
field of liberty. King John was a tyrant— not 
a glorious, warlike, ambitious tyrant, but a 
tyrant from the impulse of a false, mean heart. 
His word could be given and perjured in the 
same hour. One day he would grasp a baron's 
hand in apparent friendship, the next he would . 
confiscate his property, and lay his estates bare. 
Not alone in England — in France his name 
was as little respected as in his native land. 
And now, at the eleventh hour, deserted by 
all — detested by all — John reflected upon the 
words of his queen — '^ Englishmen are not like 
any other in the world ! " 

" Curse their obstinacy," muttered John, tak- 
ing long strides across the room, the floor of 
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wiiich was both bare and dirty. . *' Am I king, or 
am I not ? Aye, aye — I'll try my long-projected 
plan. I'll make new barons ; they must owe 
me gratitude. There's that good and loyal fel- 
low Carlton ; he shall be Baron of this very 
Odiham — and a famous Lord Baron too. By 
my halidame ! I'll go and surprise him. Hola ! 
Robert Wayley, art thou there ?" 

"Yea, gracious King," responded a clear 
voice, and Sir Robert Wayley, a poor but very 
handsome knight, made a low obeisance to the 
King. He was dressed in a suit of bright- 
green cloth, trimmed with gold passementerie, 
which might once have been bright, but was 
now sorely tarnished ; in his hand he heU a 
sraall black velvet cap, trimmed with the same 
tarnished gold, and, bending to the King, his 
long auburn hair feU profusely on his clear 
brow. His eyes were of a deep-brown colour, 
and his complexion clear and ruddy; his form 
was particularly graceful, and John, who was 
an admirer of manly grace, smiled compla- 
cently, as he said, with much bitterness — 

c8 
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" Waste not thy French acquirements upon 
me, Sir Robert Waylejr. Perchance, the very 
ghost of thy drilling-master may rise in anger 
against thee. Preserve all thy bows for Prince 
Lewis, the Dauphin of France." 

" Nay, and you wrong me, my gracious mas- 
ter," replied the young knight, with a much 
saddened voice. " Robert dc Wayley has but 
one oath of allegiance — and it has been sworn 
to John of England." 

^' My brave Wayley ! And now don thee in 
some more suitable guise for travelling. Thy 
lace is as tarnished as my ambition. Bring me 
a cloak and mask, and order two horses. Never 
mind grooms. Alack ! they may be barons in 
disguise. Thank God, Wayley! thou art no 
more than a knight. I am going to make new 
barons, but I love thee too well to let thee join 
the body of any wearing so cursed and con- 
ceited a name, and thy heart might change with 

« 

thy rank." 

" I bow me to your sovereign will," replied 
the young man. ^' Whither do we ride ?" 
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^^ To one of these new barons — or one who 
will shortly be such. Art afraid of Sherwood 
Forest V 

" Afraid, my gracious liege ! And of what ?" 

" True, true, Wayley, and of what ? Haste 
thee — every hour is precious.'* 

Disregarding the threat of his drilling-mas- 
ter's probable anger, with another loyal obei- 
sance, Wayley left the King's presence. 

" There goes a brave young fellow," solilo- 
quized the King, ^* and I will marry him to one 
of Carlton's daughters, whom, report sayeth, 
are very fair. Yet women have such a terma- 
gant spirit of opposition, perhaps one, and per- 
haps both, the damsels may already fancy her- 
self in love ! God's grace ! but they shall 
marry whomsoever I please." 



CHAPTER in. 



Scorn is for devils ; soft compassion lies 
In an^l hearts, and beams from angel eyes. 
Pity her! • • • 

From the Child of the Islands, 



Marion Cablton and her gentle sister Edith 
stood before a small lattice-window, , watching 
the luminous sun descending to his western 
couch. Beautiftd sun ! was there anything pe- 
culiarly majestic in thy setting that evening ? for 
Marion suddenly turned away from the win- 
dow, and a tear glistened in her mellow eye. 

" Marion, how very beautiful ! how truly 
beautiful ! " said Edith. " Look how many in- 
numerable rays are falling over the forest 
trees ! " 
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And see, see, dear sister," cried Marion, 
concealing her face by pressing it nearer the 
window, " see how the sun's expiring rays are 
reflected on the flowing Trent." 

^^ Ah, I like this peaceful spot. Nottingham 
is the place of my birth ; and in Nottingham I 
could die. I never wish to see more of the 
world." 

And yet our father is ambitious, Edith." 
Yes, Marion, but God forbid his ambition 
should have aught to do with us ! At least, 
dear sister, I pray thee tell me, thinkest thou 
as I do?" 

" Not always, my dear, beloved Edith. No, 
not always ; it would be weU if I did ; but few 
are as good as thou art." 

^^ What meanest thou, dear Marion ? thou 
art not assured of my perfection because I have 
helped Belinda to do that which, lazy old 
crone, she very well could manage without 
my aid ? Nay, I am not an angel, because 
Belinda thinks I have no spirit, but am as 
tame as her pet dove ! At all events, Marion, 
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my own sweet sister, thou art not jealous of 
Belinda's preference ! " 

" Not I, indeed ! " said Marion, with one of 
those saucy tosses of the head which, albeit it 
became her well, showed a temper somewhat 
proud. 

" Now, now Marion, I can assure thee, thou 
art raising thy figure one inch too high. Thou 
art tall enough ; add not unto thy stature." 

" Not unto my stature, dear Edith; but 
perhaps some day unto my estate. Thinkest 
thou we are to live solitary old maidens all 
our lives ? " 

" Ila, ha, ha, would that my father or 
Belinda heard thee ! Why, Marion, is it on 
matrimony thou art intent ? Good faith, girl ! 
but thou art too fair to throw thyself away 
without some consideration ; and now will I 
watch over thee, lest in an unguarded moment 
thou should'st give thy heart." 
. '^ And a sorry task thou wilt have, me- 
thinks. What if I tell thee I am In love ? " 

^* I would not believe thee." 
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And on what would'st thou ground thy 
unbeHef?" 

" On the heart's affection, my own true- 
hearted sister. Oh, Marion, even in jest, seek 
not to plant such an idea in my heart ! What 
is man's love compared to that afTection which 
has grown as we have grown, and strengthens 
as we approach woman's estate ? If thou could'st 
love without telling thy bosom friend, I should 
spurn thee from me." 

And Marion — ^the conscience-stricken Ma- 
rion — ^turned deadly pale. Fortunately, or, per- 
haps, for the sequel, unfortunately, the crepus- 
cidar shades prevented Edith noticing her sis- 
ter's pallid face, and Marion recovered herself, 
adding — 

" Edith, you know I love thee. I " 

" Say no more about it," cried the affection- 
ate Edith, throwing her arms round her sis- 
ter's fair neck ; " forgive me. Ah, thou art 
weeping." 

It was true, the gay Marion was weeping ; 
but she recovered too soon from an emotion 
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which would, if continued, have been pro- 
ductive of favourable results; for the heart 
which confides its secrets to the keeping of a 
gentle feminine bosom, will no more continue 
weak. 

. Edith's lofty severity, however, was ill-be- 
stowed. . It had always seemed to every one 
that Marion required severity, or, at least, 
firmness ; whilst, on the contrary, it was by a 
silken thread she should have been led. Edith 
had not the least idea that she was leading on 
her sister to a fate from which she would, oh 
how willingly ! have saved her. 

Yet, thus it is ; even the kindest and best 
know not, aftcjr all, how to steer aright their 
course, through a world which is indeed a 
wilderness. 

" The house is passing dull, when my father 
is not here," cried Marion, after a pause. 
Shall I sing a song ! Bah ! I cannot — the harp 
is out of tune; there — there — another string is 
broken." 

*^ How now, mistress Marion ? thou art out 
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of humour, my pretty honey-bee/* cried Be- 
linda, as at the early hour of seven she came 
to remove, what our ancestors were pleased to 
call their supper. 

No Polka dancing, no Almacks, no Operas, 
turned night into day ; and Marion thought it 
a most witch-stirring hour, when she reflected 
that at nine o'clock she had promised to be in 
the forest. 

" Well-a-day !" continued Belinda ; '^ alack, 
Marion, thy temper is imstrung as well as 
thy harp. I pray thee look, mistress Edith ; 
is not your sister quarrelling with a goodly in- 
strument, and spoiling a handsome face to 
boot?" 

" Marion is somewhat wayward, this even- 
ing," answered Edith, with the tone of voice 
of one who seemed accustomed to a person in 
that mood ; but sef^ng an angry spot, dark and 
stormy, upon that very fair brow, she added, 
good-humouredly, ^^ give me the harp, Belinda ; 
I will sing instead of Marion." 

Belinda obeyed, and the sweet voice of Edith 
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Carlton echoed through the large and barely- 
furnished room. 

And at the sound of that yoice^ so sweet and 
mellow, Marion retired to the farthest end of 
the room, and buried her pretty face in her 
white hands. 

Young maidens of the nineteenth century, I 
will not bring home the question, of what was 
Marion thinking ? because I will be polite, or 
matter of fact, or not matter of fact enough, 
to imagine that ye, one and all, would reftise a 
lovers' meeting ; but if I may not say " of what 
was Marion thinking ?" I may answer, without 
putting the question — 

Marion knew she was entailing misery upon 
herself; yet she had not strength to draw 
back. She was angry — she was unhappy ; and 
a short time ago, she was so free-thinking, so 
blithe. # 

But it is the first step from duty which costs 
that one never-forgotten alteration in temper 
and thought; and, in concealing even a senti- 
ment from the lofty, yet gentlcrsouled Edith, 
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Marion had taken the first step ; and, alas ! 
many, many more, perchance, would follow. 

And thought she not of the old man, her 
father ? Yea — yea ; she thinks, yet thioks not 
enough. She has Benjamin's share of love, 
without Benjamin's share of sorrow. And 
yet that primeval, fresh openness of youth, was 
melting as snow under the influence of the 
sun — under the persuasion of a lover's en- 
treaties. 

Pause, pause, Marion Carlton ! The noon- 
tide of young love so quickly passeth away ; 
there may come a dark night of repining, 
when even the fond lover of thy youth will 
recall all thy youthful imprudence, and cause 
thee to weep for shame. Pause, Marion! 
Thou art blushing at thy own thoughts — and, 
therefore, they cannot be right ones. Pause, 
beauteouLS girl — reflect ! 

Beflect! Aye — but, weak human heart! it 
was all upon the bright tints of love, which, 
after ^ few grayer considerations, crossed her 
imagination; and beforie nine o'clock had 
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Houndcd^ after Edith had kissed her for the 
last time that nighty and Belinda had clasped 
her to her aged bosom^ away tripped that 
imprudent, motherless girl, to the lonely forest, 
to meet her lover. Fearless she was as the 
lion of the desert; swift was her step as the 
young Arabian courser; and fearless she must 
have been ere she ventured out in the famed 
and extensive Sherwood Forest. There had so 
lately been the resort of brave Kobin Hood ; 
and, in its sylvan retreat, if rumours were to be 
credited, many and many a bold marauder still 
held undisputed sway. 

For full twenty-five miles the lofty forest 
stretched. Sometimes the path became tan- 
gled, sometimes it was open ; here and there 
were spots which Marion knew had been the 
scenes of bloodshed ; here were spots igno- 
rant men called haunted, and yet Marion's 
steps never faltered. But her countenance was 
pale — pale as if a snow-drift had invidiously 
spoiled the roses which usually rested on that 
fair cheek. 
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Aye ! she had thought herself strong ; but^ 
now^ when all was so solemnly quiet around 
— when the wild throbbings of her heart were 
the loudest sound catching her eager ears — 
now, now, she found her weakness, and tears 
coursed each other down her face. 

How she envied the quietude of the hills 
and dales ! how wildly lovely was the large 
forest! how all that was grand and beautiful 
mingled in the hemisphere above ! 

How her poor youjig heart fluttered when 
a tall, manly form, brushed aside the cluster- 
ing branches, and a powerftil arm was thrown 
around her slender waist ! 

Marion's voice was generally as when 

" The lark makes music in the open air ;" 

but it was now hoarse with suppressed emotion, 
as she cried — 

" Maurice, Maurice, I am a wicked, wilful 
girl ! What business have I to be here ? 
Take away your arm ; what right has it to be 
there ?" 
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Astonishment completely took away his en- 
deavour to reply, and the impassioned girl con- 
tinued : — 

^^ And why do I deceive my aged father ? 
Why do you not come forward and say, ' I love 
Marion — let me wed her?' Speak, Maurice 
Fitz-Herbert ; say, who arc you ? Oh, I knew 
not it was so wrong to be sly, and to act de- 
ceitfully ! Let me go back to my sister Edith 
— let me fall upon her neck, and say, ' Sister, 
sister, I am scarcely worthy thy pitying gaze ; 
but, oh ! forgive me.' Maurice, why do you 
not speak ? Oh God ! how angry you look." 

It was true ; a strange, almost a disagree- 
able expression, passed over Maurice Fitz- 
Hcrbert's countenance, and yet it was very 
strangely handsome. His figure was not only 
tall, but very athletic ; his complexion dark 
and sunburnt, but clear and smooth as polished 
marble ; his eyes were a very dark hazel, with' 
lashes so deep and heavy that they appeared 
black; his mouth was moderately large, but 
he now compressed his full lips, as if fearful 
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of giving utterance to words he fain would 
speak ; and without withdrawing his arm from 
the waist of the reluctant Marion, he continued 
gazing on her with a bitter expression, untU at 
length it seemed to change into such gentle, im- 
passioned love, that Marion hung down her 
head — lower — lower — until, insensibly, her 
blushing face touched Maurice's shoulder. 

" Dearest Marion," murmured Maurice. 

And for all answer, Marion raised her beauti- 
fiil eyes, swimming in tears, to her lover's gaze ; 
and he, parting the long, luxuriant ringlets 
from her brow, looked at her earnestly — looked 
as a man does when his purpose is honest, and 
his love within boimds. 

" Beloved Marion," he said, at length, '^ it 
may grieve thy gentle soul to be here alone ; 
but here I swear to be true to thee. If I love 
thee now, I will adore thee hereafter ; if I be 
silent now, I will reveal all — all — another day. 
I but ask thy promise now for a future day of 
bliss ; and I will claim thee by-and-by sus Mau- 
rice Fitz-Herbert would claim the bride of his 
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choice. Own, dearest Marion, that we acci-* 
dentally met, and believe that now I cannot 
marry. I would not have asked thee so soon 
for a promise, but I must leave thee for awhile. 
This evening, dearest girl, I must bid thee 
farewell ! !" 

There was something earnest and sad in 
Maurice Fitz-Herbert's voice; but young be- 
ings such as Marion love not mysteries — it 
seemed to her, that she could have opened 
her whole heart to Maurice : if he had a secret, 
he could surely confide it to her ? 

At length, she felt she must speak. The 
shades of night were falling on the castle ; the 
weather, though really warm, struck chillingly 
upon the delicate form, quivering under new- 
bom emotion. She felt now was the time when 
she must be strong or weak ; and she turned 
away from Maurice's gaze with a heart-sick 
sigh. 

" Marion I" still murmured the voice of one 
we will not brand with the harsh name of 
the "Tempter," for he spoke of honourable 
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though distant intentions. " Marion^ dearest, 
loveliest, and best! what sayest thou?" 

"I say, I say Oh, Maurice, Maurice, 

you will hate me — I cannot, cannot, bind my- 
self by any promise. I am my father's pet, 
my fether's darling. I love him— I cherish 
him — and I respect him. Even now, I seenl 
to see his dear face — even now, I fancy I see 
him smiling upon me, and saying " 

'^ And saying, I am in time to save thee, my 
own, my sweet, my beautiful, my child ; the 
darling of my old age, the pearl of my eye !" 
and the venerable old Carlton threw one arm 
around his child, whilst with the other he 
brandished a huge sword, which he had drawn 
from its sheath. 

*' By Jove ! I have half a mind to run that 
varlet through the body, and I will too. I — " 

" Father, dear father," cried Marion, throw- 
ing herself on her knees before her enraged 
parent, '* I shall die if you touch him. Nay, 
nay," she cried, frantically pressing his knees, 
as the old man tried to throw oflf her grasp — 

VOL. i» D 
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** Nay, nay, touch him not. Fly, Maurice, 
Ayr 

Maurice stood still; but he took a mask 
from his pocket and covered his face, which 
hitherto he had carefully concealed from the 
old man. Now, however, he turned round; 
but Marion was astonished to find he did not 
utter a syllable ; greater still was her astonish- 
ment to find he did fly. Much as she really 
wished for his safety, she secretly believed he 
would not have fled. 

'^Aye, aye — coward, varlet, abject brute 
—go, go, and take with thee an old man's 
curse ! " 

Old Carlton was perfectly overcome; he 
leaned against an oak tree, and he actually 
wept. 

Oh, then, Marion's panting breast heaved 
convulsively. She saw that bended form ; she 
marked how feeble it had grown. 

'^ Father, my own beloved father ! " she cried, 
throwing herself once more on her knees be- 
fore him, ^' I am not worthy to see thee weep. 
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Tarry thy tears — tarry thy repinings — I am, as 
ever, thy own Marion. I will never — never 
offend again." 

*^How shall I believe thee?" cried the old 
man, more sadly than bitterly. '^ Didst thou 
not promise me not to roam ? " 

" Yea, my beloved parent; but forgive me 
once— only this once. Take me to thy bo- 
som — ^I repented — didst hear my voic e ! " 

The aged parent did not answer; but he 
clasped his Marion to his bosom. At length 
he released her, and seemed angry with him- 
self for his fondness. Pushing her suddenly 
at a distance from him, he waved his hand, 
and exclaimed : — 

'^ I will not even ask thee the name of the 
false man who would take thy youthful word, 
and decoy thee from thy aged father's roof. 
I will not take thy secret from thy keeping, 
for if I knew the man's name, thou would'st 
blush for thy father; for, as true as God is 
in heaven, I would kill him. But Marion, 
Marion, remember a father's curse is heavy to 

d2 
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bear; yet such shall be thy portion^ if thou 
breakest thy word! Hold no more commu- 
nion with that man." 

And Marion promised, with streaming eyes 
and uplifted hands. 

" Enough ! " said old Carlton 

" Pray do not tell Edith," said Marion. 

'' Nay, I will not," replied the father, and 
he quietly proceeded home. 

They were a handsome pair, as the moon's 
rays shone upon them. Old Carlton was very 
tall, and though rather bent with age, for he 
numbered more than sixty (having married 
late), still he was majestic. His white hair 
descended to his' shoulders ; it was thin and 
silky, but in some parts his venerable head 
was bald, A gash on his left cheek, which he 
had received when fighting the Saracens with 
Bichard the First, had spoiled the perfect har- 
mony of his countenance, and given a certain 
degree of sternness to the whole features, which 
actually did not exist. His dress was that of 
a country gentleman, although when (like on 
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the present occasion) he travelled^ he wore 
armour^ and a sword at his side. His Marion's 
slight form seemed sylphide as she trod by 
his side, and her nobly-set head was averted, 
for the tears were falling fast. 

Belinda was soon roused when her old mas- 
ter returned ; but he first left time for Marion 
to reach her own apartment. 

As soon as the poor girl was alone, she 
sobbed convulsively. Her thoughts, her heart, 
her very soul felt confused. A vague sense 
of unhappiness seemed to weigh down her 
spirits ; she wept — she wept — ay, she wept 
and wrung her hands, and then, poor unhappy 
girl, she fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Alas ! what was her grief compared to that 
which weighed down the father's heart ? He 
who had never feared death, was not insen- 
sible to its warning voice — his hands were 
feeble — ^his hair was white — ^his steps faltered. 

" He leaned tipon his oaken stick." 

And was he to leave his beautiful Marion — 
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leave her to her fate — leave her to be tempted 
and tried — perhaps to fall ? She had not that 
protecting zone of firmness which^ in some 
young persons^ is a natural dowry. For 
Edith he trembled not ; he could trust her in 
the wide world. Flattery, ambition, for all 
she seemed prepared ; but that wild, beautiful, 
fawn-like creature — ^his own, his beloved Ma- 
rion Poor old man I long, long he prayed ; 

the streaks of morning fell upon his tearAil 
eyes, and still he was on his knees. 



CHAPTER IV. 



I heard Heaven curse thee, and, exulting, hail'd 
The cry of freedom, for the voice of hell ! 

R. MOKTOOME&T. 



King John felt sorely vexed as he proceeded 
on his solitary journey; and repassing the 
stormy events of 1214 before his troubled 
mind^ he asked himself whether he had en- 
joyed one moment's calm — one moment's hap- 
piness ? And sometimes John had a transient 
glimmering of religion in his most changeable 
thoughts ; and it was with a fear^l^ almost an 
agonizing frenzy of soul> that he asked himself 
whether his sinful course had not been dark 
enough to make God the Merciful, become 
God the Avenger ? 
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There was but one circumstance which con- 
soled John when most perturbed^ and this was 
his close intimacy with Pope Innocent. Never- 
thelessy an intimacy and support^ founded on 
such concession as Majesty had submitted to^ 
could only be appreciated by a man whose 
mind was composed of littleness and many 
mean impulses. 

Who can forget the year 1218, when the 
kingdom lay under the Pope's anathema, and 
the usual rites of the church were stopped? 
There is something melancholy in the retro- 
spect ; for who loves not to hear the church 
bells sounding cheerily upon the balmy air ? 

Ah ! in spite of his mean mind, often, often 
one eventfiil day appeared before John, mock- 
ing, taunting : this was the day when a mo- 
narch of England, clad in sack-cloth, covered 
with ashes, knelt at the feet of his. subjects, 
and entreated for compassion with tear-stream- 
ing eyes. And Langton led him to Winchester 
— ^the King was the humbled man — the sub- 
ject was the master; and from that hour John's 
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kingdom was restored to the bosom of the 
churchy and Pope Innocent took the King 
again to his papal intimacy. 

Was this a day ever to be forgotten by a 
monarch of proud England ? 

But Pojies, howbeit they may sometimes be 
very good old gentlemen^ are, nevertheless, as 
fond of the mammon gold as any other frail 
mortals, and Pope Innocent took care that John 
should purchase his reconciliation with interest 
for his lengthened obstinacy. The whole body 
of the clergy had certainly been sufferers by 
their grants being stopped during the interdic- 
tion, and they might justly have demanded 
reparation; but the extravagance of their de- 
mands was equalled only by the pique which 
they felt towards the King, and, to make mat- 
ters worse, it was in the hands of the barons 
they placed their negotiation. 

The King had offered the clergy one hun- 
dred thousand marks, but with insatiable de- 
nial they refused the sum. It was by its weight 
in gold that John atoned for his conduct, and 

D 3 
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he vowed, from the inmost recesses of his heart, 
that he would spite the barons, even if it should 
cost him his life. 

But those barons were a powerful set of be- 
ings; each castle-home being a kingdom^ and 
each baronial will a law ; whilst, seeing the deep 
hatred of the King towards them, they deter- 
mined not to grant him one inch which could 
infringe upon their liberty. 

And now hung a thread around King John's 
head — only a thread to be severed or made 
stronger. A monarch now he was ; but again 
concession was required, not to the Pope this 
time, but to the barons — those hated barons. 
Perchance they slumbered in peace each night ; 
but it was not owing to King John's blessings, 
for he heaped curse after curse upon their 
heads, as if words could stop Englishmen, 
when liberty was the topic which engrossed 
their hearts. 

Liberty, which no feudal laws could long 
annihilate — liberty, the Englishman's boast — 
the Englishman's right — the word which comes 
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almost to the babe's lisping lips — the word 
which men, dying on the gory battle-field, 
feebly re-echo ! — there is harmony in that 
sound. Men bravely mingle in the roaring 
strife of war : they can suffer, they can die ; 
but they cannot, they will not, be galled by a 
monarch's stem mandates. And was one man, 
albeit a monarch, to sway that impetuous body 
of Englishmen, and rule with despotic sway ? 
John, didst think the deed compatible with 
human toleration ? Nay, nay ; arise, dream of 
liberty ; from a phantom-dream shape thyself 
into a tangible form. And that form was 
being modelled — it was the glorious Magna 
Charta. 

Heroes we have now in our own dear island, 
one conquering, glorious, much-beloved one, 
the hero of many fights ; but towards those 
barons of 1215, even ikat high hero turns ; he 
is an Englishman, and those barons paved our 
present liberty. When we sit under the shade 
of a glorious oak, we are prone to forget that 
we did not plant it ; if it be in our grounds. 
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we are proud of it — silly beings we are ! If we 
embellish a buildings we would fain believe our- 
selves the builders ; ainsi va le monde — or 
rather — ainti va le c(Bur. 

John had now made up his mind how to act, 
but his soul was galled to its uttermost power 
of endurance ; he felt this was the last blow 
his pride could suffer, and that the next blow 
he anticipated would be that of death. He 
felt that contention, war, and jealousy had 
preyed upon the vital part of his being; he 
was prematurely old, bald, gray, emaciated, 
bent, sallow, and feeble ; he looked no more 
like a Sovereign than a surly bull-dog appears 
like an elegant greyhound. His nerves were 
shattered ; at forty-nine it seemed as if, years 
ago, he had outstepped the 

** Sered autumn leaf ;'' 

he had found the tomb of winter, without the 
gradual decay presaging its approach. This 
was John, King of England! Unhappy are 
Kings when the canker-worm of remorse is 
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preying upon the Heart : rain shadow of glory 
is all empty pomp^ when the heart is broken 
within. 

Stealthily the impoverished and ailing mo- 
narch left Odiham Castle, accompanied only by 
young Wayley : he bid not even farewell to 
the queenly Isabella, who, with a small retinue 
of ladies, employed her time as best she listed, 
fretting often-times that so much beauty, in- 
tellect, and grace should be thrown away upon 
such a piece of soulless mortality as John, 

There was much that was exalted in Isa- 
bella of Angoulfeme's character, and it always 
happens that a high mind feels a fault far 
more than one who can at will shake off the 
little thought with which it is burdened; 
joined to which, this was an age of great super- 
stition, and Isabella of Angoulfeme went some- 
times far enough to believe that much of John's 
misfortune was owing to her having broken 
her e^rly vows to the Count de la Marche. 

And she bore, with a proudly resigned spirit, 
the well-known infidelity of her husband. She 
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saw younger and fairer ones arise as favourites ; 
and she/ poor things a Queen by name, pre- 
tended to be satisfied with her lot. 

Not one thought did John give to the mother 
of his children, as he suUenly pursued his 
southern journey ; and, underneath his dark 
mask, how he vented his angry curses, when- 
ever a goodly baronial castle towered before 
his gaze. 

" Ravenous, insatiable devils," muttered he ; 
** coarse broods of wolves ! Look, look. Way- 
ley, that is the Lord of Arundel's castle. Ha, 
ha, ha ! proud coxcombs, how they will one 
and all anger when other men are raised to the 
like dignity — when King John shall have be- 
stowed a favour, and men must bow in grati- 
tude. Gratitude ! — what did I say ? there may 
be such a word — but with its pronunciation it 
ends. The dumb brutes arc more gratefiil than 
men." 

'* I pray thee quiet thyself, my Royal master. 
I pray thee do." 

" Ah I Wayley, thou may'st say so, my ho- 
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nest Knight^ but the grave will be the only 
spot where I shall find rest ; and even then^ if 
I thought one of those proud barons could tread 
over my resting-place, I would summon a thou- 
sand devils to haunt the spot! False hearts 
they have ! They want Lewis, the Dauphin of 
France, over them ; and, ah ! if he but inherit 
the domineering temper of Philip his father, by 
all the vengeance I owe the barons, they will 
receive it ! whilst I — I — I shall be quiet in the 
grave ! Quiet, Wayley — nay, from under thy 
mask methought I saw thee smile — and thy 
heart is whispering 'wiU King John ever be 
quiet?' — are there not deeds of his wafted even 
to the nethermost spots of hell — ^have not de- 
mons taken a place for me ? " 

And John's demoniac laugh sounded hoarsely 
upon the breeze. Sad it is when the heart ac- 
tually laughs at the overflow of its own bitter- 
ness. 

After several miles were passed in silence, 
another baronial hall appeared in view. It was 
a huge and rude pile ; but King John's taste 
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being naturally in keeping with the thirteenth 
century, he called it *' a goodly place, an* by my 
crown." 

" Holoa, holoa, Sir Knight," cried a farmer, 
as he rode by on a jaded nag; " holoa, why are 
you looking so blank at the Lord Fitz-Walter's 
castle ? He is a bold baron, and so the caiti£F 
King will say when he joins a thousand more as 
brave as he is, and shows the oppressor of what 
stuff English barons arc composed." 

'^ Be not disloyal, master herdsman," said the 
gentle Wayley, soothingly. *' I pray thee go 
on thy way." 

*' Let him talk," cried the King, in a voice of 
thunder ; '' I like to hear him talk." 

*' Ha, it is easy to sec thou art that King- 
loving youth's master," said the farmer. '* I 
would rather love my old cow Bess, whom I am 
even now driving to market, than love the hea- 
thenish King, who would sell England to the 
Emperor of Morocco, if he dared." 

'* And has such egregious folly been cir- 
culated ?" exclaimed John. 
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*' And lias it not. Sir Knight ? then» surely, 
thou comest from the wild woods, or art not 
an Englishman, if thou art ignorant of the 
belief that King John hast sent an embassy 
to the Miramoulin or the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco.*' 

Impious as John was, he was staggered. My 
readers can scarcely credit that he ever con- 
templated this act, although history has re- 
corded it; if he were not really staggered, he 
pretended to be so; and Wayley broke a silence 
which might appear suspicious. 

** And if I were King John, I would hang 
by the ears all such fools as tarnish his name 
with such foul slander — ^aye, I would hang 
them, and leave them in the air like scare- 
crows, to warn others of their fate." 

" Then, more the luck, thou art not likely 
to be near King John," cried the farmer. 
** Lucky for thy conscience, for thou would'st 
not have much trouble in persuading the King 
to do anything that is wicked.'* 

John had now recovered himself. 
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** Hark'ee, master farmer," said he, " I know- 
King John, and hang me if I do not let him 
hear thy words ; thy betters shall suffer for 
them, for thou, poor fool, speakest only as a 
parrot." 

" Take heed. Sir Knight ; if I speak as a 
parrot, this goodly stick shall be my parrot, 
and repeat as many blows as I bid it strike. 
Wilt try its strength ?" 

" Madman !" cried Wayley, throwing him- 
self bctwccm the King and the infuriated 
farmer ; " madman I thou knowest not whom 
thou would'st strike." 

^* And I care not if he be the evil one in 
armour. At all events, there is but one man 
I may not strike, and he is at Odiham Castle." 

" He is here," cried John, raising his mask ; 
" and now what hast thou to say for thyself?" 

" That I but repeat what all the world say- 
eth," cried the farmer, dropping on his knees 
before the King. 

** Rise, poor fool," said the King, *' and 
when I sell England to the Emperor of Mo- 
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rocco^ thou shaltbe roasted^ instead of a fat ox, 
for the the first meal we shall eat together." 

And for once in his Ufe Eling John restrained 
the hand ready to be raised in revenge ; and 
the terror-stricken farmer was still on his knees, 
when a heavy clond of dust reminded him that 
King John and the Knight were away from 
the spot. 

Who is there who can bear without keen 
trouble to hear, unceremoniously, opinions 
never meant for his own ears ? Who is there 
who hath courage to hear unmoved that he is 
hated and despised ? And if all might exclaim, 
" Let him who is without fault cast the first 
stone," the exclamation comes often too late — 
it may save the second from being hurled, but 
the first blow has struck home with full force. 

John's horse was nearly dropping with fa- 
tigue, when his master chose to halt and rest 
at a house on the road-side; he threw the 
reins over the weary animal's neck, and said, 
"This looketh. a more suitable resting-place 
than where we have hitherto halted ;" and he 
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forthwith proceeded to knock impatiently with 
the hilt of his sword. The door was presently 
opened by a yoirng maid-servant^ and seeing 
two knights^ she simpered^ blushed^ and curt- 
sied. 

King John^ when even most angry, loved to 
joke with women. 

^^ Thou art as fresh as a rose, and as white as 
a lily, an' if thy mistress be like unto thee, I will 
come and rest my weary limbs under her roof." 

*' With whom art thou gossiping?" cried a 
shrill, toothless voice, from an inner room. 

** Lord save me, Sir, I cannot let you in till 
I speak to my mistress;" so saying, the girl 
slammed the door in King John's face, and 
went to her mistress. 

** Well-a-day," cried the King to Wayley ; 
*' a mask iq a cloak for insidt. What a pretty 
wench that was." 

Wayley could not help making his mask a 
convenient cloak for concealment, as he smo- 
thered a laugh, at the expense of King John's 
most refined gallantry. 
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Waiting the pleasure of a pretty wench 
succeeded to inspire the weary King with pa- 
tience^ for he did not even repeat his knock, 
and at length the girl returned with another 
smile, another curtsey, and exclaimed — 

" My mistress sayeth ye are welcome to her 
humble roof.** 

The King tapped her on the face, for which 
the girl cried — 

''Sir!" 

And the Eang answered — 

" Wench ! " 

And with this laconic parley, the travellers 
were ushered into the house. 



CHAPTER V. 



<* 



This fleeting scene is but a stage, 
Where various images appear ; 
In different paths of youth and age, 
Alike the prince and peasant share. 



All King John's eflBrontery vanished for a 
time when he found himself opposite to an 
aged female, upon whose wrinkled face he was 
gazing with that intense curiosity which seemed 
to say he knew her, and yet could not recall 
her name. He had withdrawn his mask on 
first entering the room, and a pair of sunken, yet 
bright dark eyes, were peering intensely upon 
his face. The old lady was short, and rather 
stout, but her tiny hands and feet seemed yet 
to retain the beauty of yore ; if she were rather 
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stouter than she might have liked to be in her 
younger days^ it was a species of comeliness 
which served now to prevent her appearing in- 
significant. The lines which were drawn on 
her once well-turned throat, were carefully 
concealed by a snowy white kerchief, tenni- 
nating in a broad frill ; this handkerchief was 
fastened in front, with a diamond pin ; her 
dress was of rather faded damask, but although 
it bore testimony of having been much worn, 
the bright green, of which the texture was 
composed, looked none the worse for being a 
shade less glaring than heretofore ; her shoes 
were fastened with silver buckles, and her gray 
hair, neither powdered or dyed, was turned far 
back from her forehead; her eyes were re- 
markably bright, although they were far sunken 
in her head ; her nose was perfectly aquiline, 
and her mouth had once, probably, been beauti- 
ful, for though the lips were now thin, and 
sometimes, colourless, the faultless stamp of 
that and each other feature still asserted its 
once high beauty. Although considerably on 
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the shade of sixty^ her teeth, if not sound, 
were almost all where nature had originaUy set 
them; and the old lady munched her meals, as 
she emphatically termed it, '* upon her own 
grinders." 

" Well now, Sir traveller, T conclude you 
have surveyed me long enough ; pray will you 
tell me what you think of me ?" she cried. 

John was taken quite by surprise, for the 
old lady's voice was sharp, and her face was 
lighted up with a peculiar leer; to be very 
comprehensive in a few words, she had a 
peculiarly sinister expression when she chose 
to be satirical. Young Wayley had retired to 
a modest distance, and the old lady had only 
noticed him with a very stiff bow; it was to- 
wards the King she directed all her attention. 

" I have asked you a question," she cried, 
in her most harsh voice, ^' and you might be 
civil enough to answer me." 

'* The fact is," said the King—" the fact is, 
madam, I have seen you somewhere, but God 
knows where." 
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*' God does know where. Yes, you may say 
so. King John of England." 

*' Ha ! you know me." 

^' I do. King John. I will not say you are 
welcome to a meal in my poor house, for that 
would be telling a £dsehood ; but if you be 
contented to partake of the food of a woman 
whom you have deeply injured — ^welcome, or 
not welcome, you can order whatever you like 
here. I will only give you one hint — depart as 
soon as you are refreshed : your Majesty would 
not altogether like the reception you might 
receive from some visitors I expect at mid- 
night." 

*'You speak in riddles, my good lady," 
replied the King ; ^' indeed I do not understand 
you." 

The old lady glanced furtively at Wayley ; 
and the King, understanding her gaze, begged 
the knight to leave them alone. 

In a few moments he rejoined the knight : 
his face was pale, his hands trembled as he 
adjusted the mask over his head, and he mut- 

VOL. I. E 
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tered to himself, *' Poor Virginia ! and thou art 
dead!" 

The knight started. 

" Away ! let us b^one," said the King ; " we 
shall be with old Carlton by day-break ;" and 
the travellers proceeded on their nightly jour- 
ney. 

A few hours elapsed^ and again a knock was 
heard outside the old lady's dwelling. 

Maurice Fitz^Herbert rushed into the room. 
His clothes were covered with dust; his hair 
hung damply around him ; his eyes were very 
bright, and his cheeks were burning. 

*' My own Maurice," cried the old lady, in 
quite an altered tone of voice, ** what ails thee, 
dearest one?" 

'^ Grandmother, ask me no questions ; I am 
miserable and lQ; let me go to bed. And I 
have fled like a coward I Oh I why did Bobin 
Hood bring me up to this ? I fled from the 
father of Marion. I fled lest he should revenge 
himself on the tmhappy wretch who was sent to 
murder him I I would have pierced my own 
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body sooner tlian Marion should know I am an 
onlawftil brigand 1" 

''Unlawfid^ Maurice? and what are laws 
when they are made by King John? Thy 
rights my bonny boy^ is better than thou 
thinkest. I pray thee speak plainly." 

'' Not yet, not yet" 

*'But, Maurice, thou wilt not despair, be- 
cause of the slights of a coy girl ?" 

'* You talk as sixty years of age will talk," 
said Maurice, pettishly ; *^ I speak like three- 
and-twenty. Ah ! grandmother, even the brave 
man who sheltered my helpless infancy, felt 
many a moment keen as this — and I — I — I am 
not so braye as Bobin Hood. I woidd I were 
at rest as he is : no more grief for him in his 
quiet tomb. Unhappy fool that I was, to swear 
I would always follow his footsteps : shall I, 
must I, keep my vow ? Yea, yea, even now his 
angry firown seems bent upon me. Wretched, 
wretched fool that I was. You cannot speak, 
grandmother, and you wonder I dare even 
talk against the oath I swore to Bobin Hood 

E 2 
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in his prison cell. And may I not repine ? 
Elnow I not^ tliat his fate may any day await 
me: he placed not the cruel knife in men's 
bosoms^ but he called their gold his — and that 
do I. And sometimes the oiSender^ or offended 
against^ must perish ; and my hand — ^the hand 
which has dared to press Marion's — ^is stained 
with blood ! 

" There is such a thing as retribution — ^there 
is a voice deeper than my sworn course of life 
— it is the loud cry of vengeance ! No tomb 
will open to receive me I I shall die like 
a felon wretch ; and some Mi forest tree will 
deem its innocent fresh nature degraded, by 
lending support to my quivering frame I I 
shall hang, grandmother, I shall hang I " 

" Maurice, I pray thee be calm. Holoa ! 
here, girl ! where art thou, Mary ? Now go 
and fetch a phial whereupon thou seest marked 
' medicine ; ' it standeth upon my chimney- 
piece ; and when the Count de la Marche and 
the Count d'Eu come, say to them that they 
must not enter." 
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** Yesj yes^ I mxist see them — I must speak 
to them/' cried Maurice. ** Grandmother^ 
this inward torment will kill me. Let them 
secure the crown for Prince Lewis without my 
assistance ! I " 

** My boimy^ lK>nny grandson^ it is not for 
Prince Lewis they are trying; they " 

*' Never mind^ never mind^ my head is in 
torture ; help me up-stairs ! Hang the Count 
de la Marche and the Count d'Eu ; they may 
both go to the devil, for all I care! " 

During the whole night, Maurice Fitz-Her- 
bert was not in a more gentle mood ; ever and 
anon he heard voices down stairs. He mut- 
tered again, ** hang the Count de la Marche ;'* 
but he fell, at length, into a heavy doze. 

There was one, his aged grandmother, anx- 
iously watching his slumbers. She gently 
parted the clustering hair from his brow, and 
she looked upon his closed eyes until her own 
were fiUed with tears. 

Varied, changing were the thoughts which 
were at her heart ; and amidst the stillness of 
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the nighty and even when watching by that 
feyer-tossed youths Btill, even that woman's 
mind was swelling high with a dream of ambi- 
tion. She wished not for that poor youth 
the bUssful path of humble, domestic life- 
she wished not that he should mariy the lored 
one of his choice. Her soul was fiill of one 
idea; and that idea was full of peril. No 
matter now what it was ; suffice it, that for its 
apparent want of selfishness it was not for 
herself; for she was fast tottering down the 
declivity of that last road which marshals the 
way to another existence — ^where Ambition's 
voice is quelled. 

And yet it was selfish to wake the misery 
of that slumbering heart, which had, even at 
twenty-three, been guilty of many, many seri- 
ous faults. 

Better — ^fax better — that in that slumber the 
heart of that youth should have been wafted 
away ; but it was not God's will — ^no more than 
it was His will that Ambition should throw a 
delusive halo aroimd human minds, too often 
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to cast them low — even crime-soiled — ^into the 
depths of hell. 

For days and days, Maurice continued bat- 
tling between life and death; and when he 
recoYered, his strength was so entirely pros- 
trated, that he did not even find courage to 
pronounce the loved name which was ever 
hovering near his lips. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Beauties, have ye seen this toy, 
Called Loye, a little boy. 
Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? 
If he be amongst ye, say ; 
He is Venus' runaway. 



JONSON. 



There is something hallowed and beautiful 
in witnessing a family re-union, it matters not 
in what clime; a family party binds some- 
thing deeply thoughtful round the mind. Old 
Carlton sat one lovely evening with his two 
beautiful daughters. There was Edith, with 
her most pale and fragile countenance ; there 
was Marion the bright — Marion the blithe, I 
was going to say— but a tint of gentle pen- 
siveness sat that evening upon her countenance. 
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the reflection, no doubt, of what was passing 
in her youthful mind. Pretty Marion Carlton, 
me seemeth thy noontide bursts of young glee 
suit thee better than thy more staid appear- 
ance ; but, in either mood, she was very sur- 
passingly lovely. And the venerable father, 
with his white hair streaming on his shoulders, 
dashed away a tear which was starting to his 
aged eye. Edith noticed not the pearly drop ; 
she was busily engaged in plying her needle ; 
forj notwithstanding good Belinda's asseveration 
that she cared for nothing save posies, Edith 
often helped the grumbling old woman in her 
domestic duties. 

Marion, though she held part of this work, 
knew not whether she was hemming, stitching, 
or sewing ; she did notice the tear which started 
to her venerable parent's eye, whilst, conscious 
of the imprudence of which she had been 
guilty, her own cheeks were tinged with a tell- 
tale blush. 

And oh, in after life, when sometimes sin 
succeeds to scarcely sinful imprudence, youth 

E 3 
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looks back with a sigh upon those days when 
blushes came even at the too fervid impulses 
of guileless love. Presently the father broke 
the unusual silence^ and at Ediths' particular 
desire^ he recounted various adventures which 
had befallen him when he followed the Cru* 
sader's banner, in the time of brave Richard 
Cceur de Lion. 

Strange to say, the gentle Edith was fond of 
warlike recitals; her lips quivered not when 
her father spoke of brave though sanguinary 
actions; gentle and retiring as she was, her 
check grew not pale when the rose flickered on 
Marion's beauteous face. 

For there was a fount of courage and re- 
solve in Edith's heart ; she was fitted for high 
trials, and yet now she was to all appearance so 
unsuitcd to rough the tempest of the sky of 
human existence. 

There was a time, when, at the end of those 
recitals, Marion was wont pettishly to ex- 
claim — 

'^ Father, when shall we see the world and 
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the Court?" but that evening she was quite 
silent^ and it was Edith^ the usually quiet, 
retiring Edith, who said, '' Father, Marion looks 
almost sad ; I pray thee take us to Court — ^it 
may be she wearies of solitude.*' 

" It may be she is better here," replied Mr. 
Carlton, with a little severity in his tone. 
Edith looked astomshed. 

" Come here," replied old Carlton, throwing 
his arms round Marion's slender waist, and 
looking wistfuUy in her &ce, as if he fain 
would search into the inmost recesses of her 
heart " Come here, Marion, child of my af- 
fections, darling of my heart — come here. 

" Tell me, Marion, if thou wert at Court, 
would'st thou play and wanton with courtiers' 
light words ? — ^would'st thou sigh for the re- 
turn of each morrow to bring thee again the 
tale thou knowest well ? — would'st thou learn 
to believe there is any virtue in beauty ? — 
would'st thou be proud of thyself?" 

" My dear father, one question at a time, I 
beseech thee; and howbeit I cannot answer 
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thy demand, tnily^ when I know not the 
Court?" 

At that moment^ two travellers were seen 
advancing up the sloping lawn. 

" Gracious heavens I if that mask misleads 
me not strangely, here comes King John to 
my poor house," said Mr. Carlton. 

And notwithstanding it was but a meagre, 
dust-soiled mariy accompanied by a yoimg 
knight, upon whom the maidens gazed, they 
began to feel their hearts beat quicker, and 
the colour came brighter into their checks, as if 
there were anything very wonderful in gazing 
upon a King. 

Mr. Carlton had risen to meet King John. 

" "Well, and how doth thee fare ?" cried the 
monarch, who had not much dignity about him,- 
either in person or manner. '^ Allow me to in- 
troduce to you a special favourite of mine — a 
loyal and faithful night — Sir Bobcrt Wayley." 

Mr. Carlton bowed. 

"And let me tell thee," continued John, 
" that it hath entered my mind to espouse one 
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-of thy daughters to this honourable gentle- 
man." 

Mr. Carlton frowned, bit his lips, and looked 
upon the ground ; then, suddenly raising his 
eyes to the Ejng's &ce, as if determined that 
his present words should make a lasting impres- 
sion, he said — 

''King John, it may seem bold unto thee, 
but the disposal of my daughters belongeth to 
myself, and to no one else." 

'' Ha !" cried John, stamping his feet. 

" And I mean what I say, may it so please 
your Majesty," answered the intrepid old man ; 
'* and I would rather lie down and die than 
barter the hearts of my bonny daughters, as if 
they were merchandise." 

There was a pause. 

" We will speak of this anon," said the King, 
first breaking the silence; ''and now let me 
rest my weary limbs — ^to business afterwards " 

Mr. Carlton thought that business with King 
John ever meant opening the strings of a 
purse ; but, nevertheless, willing or not willing 
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for such business, he led the way to his sitting- 
room. 

No carpets were on that rude floor^ but 
rushes were strewed thereon ; the rafters were 
rudely placed across the low ceiling ; and an 
uncouth board, barely covered with paint, was 
in Ueu of our modem panels. Yet the inte- 
rior of the sitting-room was not to be despised ; 
and it required no trouble to discover that 
women's hands had presided over the arrange- 
ment of the blooming flowers, fit ornaments for 
the dwelling-place of the loveliest of maidens. 

King John stared with astonishment; and, 
although he dared not express all his admira- 
tion, he swore an uncouth oath, that he felt 
fully recompensed at that moment for the long 
journey he had taken. 

Edith now left the room to give directions 
to Belinda, who really was beside herself, when 
she heard that King John was her master's 
guest. 

When Edith returned to the apartment, she 
found Marion in earnest conversation with the 
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Bong^ and young Wayley was conBequently 
thrown upon her notice. 

What is there in a look ? What is there in 
that sympathetic glow^ which unites^ sponta* 
neously, mind to mind^ and heart to heart? 
Mystic^ chaotic^ inexplicable feelings never to 
be duly defined. Ere the eyening closed, and 
the young maidens sought their pilllows, Edith 
Carlton had lost her heart 

'^ Sure/' she said, in her artless confession 
to Marion ; '^ sure that is the handsomest young 
man I have ever seen.'* 

" Ha, ha, ha, Edith ; thou art in love." 

" Nay, Marion ; how can you be so absurd ? 
In love with a man I have seen for the first 
time — ^impossible !" 

*' Yes, Edith, such things may be ; we 
women lose our hearts so easily. Dost thou 
feel as if thou would'st like to see Sir Robert 
Wayley ? Dost thou feel as if thou would'st be 
sorry when he leaves our roof ? Thou blushest, 
Edith. Wherefore blush ? is there not love in 
the blue sky above ? is there not love in the 
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groves whilst the birds are cooing and 
plaintively murmuring? Is not all earth 
love ?" 

" Yes, Marion ; but what have I to do with 
love ? Is not my destiny sealed ? Shall I not 
die an early death ? Do persons recover from 
aiHictions like mine ? " 

'^ I will not answer thy questions, dearest 
Edith; thou wilt live to be happy, and thou 
wilt love Sir Eobert Wayley. And now, good- 
night, dearest; happy and merry dreams await 
thee. God bless thee I " 

" God bless thee, darling Marion !" and the 
latter glided out of the room and sought her 
own apartment, without once turning round, 
for again her bright eyes were dimmed with 
tears. 

Poor Marion I she was thinking of Maujrice 
Fitz-Hcrbcrt ; she was asking herself if she 
should ever hear of his destiny ; she was ask- 
ing herself who he was ? Long she remained 
looking out of the latticed window: roses and 
eglantine pierced into the room, twining round 
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the lattice^ and gracefully intruding upon the 
Tiew of beauty almost as bright as they. 

** Flowers, gay flowers/* cried Marion, de- 
taching one bright, blooming rose. '^ Ah, no 
grief, no sorrow can come near ye. In the 
morning ye bloom, in the evening ye die — ^yet, 
blooming or dying, ye feel no pain. Ah, even 
now, the tears falling from my eyes upon ye, 
render ye only fresher and sweeter. Go on 
blooming ; I love to see ye." 

Silly Marion I Silly, all young creatures, 
who allow their minds to rest with too much 
fervour on one individual, unless that person 
be very certain of making them happy. Did 
poor Marion reflect, that her love for Maurice 
Fitz-Herbert had been put to no manner of 
test ? and did she reflect, that in remembering 
him, she did, to say the least, a very silly thing ? 

But when a yoting person of Marion's age 
fancies herself in love, she never pauses to 
think of any circumstance save that love. And 
tears yet moistened her eyes when Marion 
sought her pillow. 
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And Edith — around her mind another dream 
was hoTering-« dream of happiness, unde- 
fined — until at lengthy forgetting she was the 
delicate invalid^ upon whose mind the approach 
of death was imprinted^ whilst others thought 
of life^ she laughed aloud as she fell to sleep, 
exclaiming — '^ Silly Edith, why do you think 
of Sir Robert Wayley?" 

No wonder if Sir Robert Wayley thought of 
her, for the King had long impressed upon his 
mind the fiill renown of two beauties, whose 
appearance realized every buoyant expression ; 
whilst, had the young knight been told to 
make choice of his bride, he would, without 
hesitation, have selected the fragile, delicate 
Edith. 

To speak the truth. Sir Robert did not, al- 
together, admire Marion ; at the first, she burst 
upon his view like a bright sunbeam, but he 
felt dazzled rather than pleased with the bril- 
liancy of her sparkling repUes; whiUt Edith's 
sweetly pensive discourse, and her sofbly mo- 
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dulated yoice^ smik fEithoms deep in his aspir- 
ing heart. 

But young Waylay was proud and poor — 
old Carlton was reputed to be proud and rich. 
Here was matter of some consideration for a 
man who had no intention of ever bowing that 
pride one quarter of an inch. 

But at present he would have considered 
himself mad to say he loved Edith^ and there- 
fore he contented himself with thinking of her 
beauteous^ expressive face^ and longing for the 
next morrow, that he might once more hear the 
tones of her voice. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Haughty Britannia then, inured to toil, 
Spread fax and near the terrors of her iale; 
True to herself, and to the public weal, 
No Gallic gold could blunt the British steeL 

Taldbv. 



Night I beautiful, starry-gemmed night I how 
strangely do men abuse thy quiet influence ! 
How ofiben the darkness brings about strange 
events I — ^how often Ambition, not daring to face 
openly the full torrent of the daylight, lurks 
until night, and then plots and concocts her 
plans. 

And long after the young knight had been 
dismissed by his Boyal master to seek the rest 
he so much needed — that master, not less 
jaded, but having his mind too full to court 
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repose — sat in the pensiye hours of night in 
conversation most deep and earnest with old 
Carlton. 

Mr. Carlton was the last sandying male of 
an old and much respected family. Three 
brothers had set forth wit& Richard Coeur de 
lion^ when that daring monarch went to the 
Crusades; but^ alas! the fatal sword had cut 
off two bearing the name of Carlton, and the 
surviving member of the family returned to 
take charge of his two daughters, who had 
been left, since death had deprived them of 
their mother, entirely in charge of Belinda. 

And by managing to keep the beauties in 
total seclusion, she had foimd her task one of 
little responsibility; but seldom as the young 
girls had been seen, the fame of their love- 
liness had already spread. 

And old Carlton now heard, with equal 
surprise and wonder, that grandeur actually, 
lay at his feet; whilst John, perceiving that 
no ambition could be greater than that which 
parental expectation could raise, expatiated 
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much upon the advantages his daughters 
would deriye when they looked up to a baron 
as their father. 

*^ I know not, I know not/* ruminated the 
parent; "my Marion is somewhat giddily in- 
clined." 

** Pretty creature ! ** said the King ; but he 
checked himself, and added, "Giddiness is 
often merely in appearance ; it is only the hi- 
larity of your daughter's yoimg head, and ma- 
trimony will soon *' 

" Matrimony I Yes, my King, but your 
Majesty talked of espousing my daughter to 
the young knight. Sir Robert "Wayley; and, 
if I mistake not, I have seen that same young 
knight before, where I would willingly not see 
him again." 

King John's face grew rather pale, though 
he answered not to that subject; but he as- 
sumed a proud manner of speech : "And well," 
he said, " there be no laws by which a man 
can be compelled to be a baron. No doubt 
you are right. Sir ; you prefer remaining here. 
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at the risk of being robbed^ and at the equal 
risk of being deprived of one^ if not both, your 
daughters." 

What mean you?" asked Carlton^ anxiously. 
I mean/* replied the King^ " that Mistress 
Marion's beauty is tested by all the lawless 
crew of Sherwood Forest." 

'^ And it is there your favourite knight was, 
when he rescued Edith^ as she fell £rom her 
horse. What business had he there ?" 

'^ That may be his business^ not mine/' re- 
plied the King. '^ One reason to be assigned 
is, that he is a passionate admirer of nature." 

" Bah !" cried Carlton. 

John arose: " You have heard my last words, 
Mr. Carlton ; and the next man who refuses to 
be made a baron, shall refuse to be a King, as 
I will as soon offer the next a kingdom as a 
barony." 

But Mr. Carlton had just then been seized 
with a touch of the demon Ambition, and fold- 
ing his arms across his breast in a lowly man- 
ner, he said : — 
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'^ And may it please your Majesty, I am duly 
thankful, and it is very gracious and very 
generous on your Majesty's part ; and wlien I 
spake negatively, I remembered me only of 
my daughters ; but an' if girls are giddy, 
neither bolts nor bars would keep them from 
their purpose ; but I can trust my daughters 
when they make a promise." 

" And so," said King John, laughing, *' the 
end and the short of this long tirade signifies 
that Squire Carlton is now Baron of Odiham, 
in Surrey. I will not say your castle is in 
good estate. Sir Baron, for it will take a mint 
of money to repair it ; will you ride back with 
me and survey your mansion to-morrow, when 
for the present, or rather for a short future 
time, I must, together with my Queen, and 
some of the younger branches of my family, 
remain your guest." 

'* As long as it seemeth good unto you," said 
the newly-created baron, who did not perfectly 
understand that the King would require him 
to guard his Majesty and pay the soldiers. 
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And now, my Lord Baron," continued the 
King, laying a great stress on the words of 
dignity ; " now, my Lord Baron, I must weary 
your ears with a true statement of my finances. 
My purse is empty." 

*' How much money does your Majesty re- 
qidre," was the cool answer, or rather interrup- 
tion. 

"Why, require — that, my Lord Baron, is 
like asking how many pails of water are con- 
tained in the sea ; I only ask for one drop to 
be thrown in the vast current of my troubles ; 
let us say four thousand pounds." 

" Your Majesty shall have the sum in the 
morning." 

John's dull gray eyes glistened ; but having 
so far gained, he determined to continue press- 
ing the new baron in his service, as if it might 
never have entered into the mind of a man of 
the ^baron's years, that kings rarely give with- 
out expecting something in return. 

" The old barons," said King John, " are a 
rebellious set of idiotical fools, and I trust it 

VOL. I. F 
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entereth not into the catalogue of your yirtues 
to espouse their cause^ eh, Lord Baron ? " 

'' At least your Majesty must allow, I cannot 
by my own power quell theirs." 

" Your words fall as heavily as they sound 
evasive ; I am a dull man and hard of hearing, 
my Lord Baron; speak plainly, and let the 
riddles be for those who have time and incli- 
nation to read them. Mean you to throw ink 
and parchment in my face, and bid me sign 
that which is too long, and too absurd to 
read?" 

" My Lord King, even to gain a barony, I 
may not forswear myself, and I dare not lie 
before God and man. I should lie if I were to 
tell you, I approve not of the bold barons, 
and of their intentions. England is dear to 
me; it is the beloved spot of my birth; an 
Englishman's heart feels every wrong com- 
mitted in England is a wrong of his own. 
Not to one clause unjust against your Majesty 
would I subscribe ; but to every word which 
is penned to assist the liberty of England's 



^ 
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children, to each one, from the bottom of my 
heart, will I respond." 

John knit his brows, and used several of 
those elegant oaths, which history has recorded 
as peculiarly fayourable in the estimation of 
that Monarch; and at length, marching up and 
down, smiting his hands now on a table near 
wldch he paused, now upsetting one of Marion's 
flowers, now oyertuming a chair, he continued, 
in vehement accents — 

*' Were it not for pure spite ; were it not 
that it would please the barons, I would run 
the sword through my body, and cease to ex- 
ist. Men have a ruffian set of ingrate hearts ; 
hang me, if, save my knight Wayley, I have 
ever known where to trust. Insatiate herd of 
malaperts ! malcontents so formed from the 
moment of their birth — living in discontent, 
dying the same — wrath, war, incendiary, 
pillage, whirlwind-like rage, consume, destroy. 
For yea, my vengeance shall henceforth have 
no stay ; if I die imrevenged, s'death ! it shall 
not be for lack of trying for it. Good lack, 

f2 
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what was there in my Royal brother Richard, 
that men treated him not in this guise? When 
he was caged in Germany, forsooth, they 
wanted him back in England ; by Saint Mary, 
if I were at the furthest end of the other side 
of the universe, the English would cry ' good 
night. King John, and a merry reign afar to 
thee.' Ha, ha, ha, I can read men's thoughts ; 
I can read through the cringing of a bow. I 
can see through the hollow mask of a smile. 
I can tell, Carlton, I can tell thee what thou 
art thinking of — thou art thinking King John 
is mad." 

I! my Lord King? I." 

Hold your tongue, Carlton; it does me 
good to go on like that; hold your tongue. 
Think you there be not relief in the lion's 
roar, when his spirits are chafed ? Think you 
not there is something relieving when the skies 
disburden themselves, and rain, heaven's tears, 
fall upon our earth ? Go to, quiet old man ; fall 
on thy knees and thank thy stars thou art not a 
King — a King ! heaven and earth, what mean- 
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etli it ? Haunted from spot to spot^ watched^ 
tormented^ rising each morrow duller, more 
dispirited. If any should^ henceforth, ask thee 
what is a Xing, say, a man who succeeds to 
treble the troubles which fall to the share of 
other humanity ; and if any should ask thee 
why such a man lays not down his sceptre to 
take up a spade, tell him, the King succeeds 
ako to a weight he cannot throw off; he is 
bound by the devil of pride and ambition, and 
his rights cleave to him, even when misfortune 
presseth sore. Now, Carlton, give me another 
stoup of sack, and I will drink— death to the 
barons." 

"Long life to the barons," muttered Carl- 
ton, as he took wine with the King ; but in 
pity to the monarch's over-wrought feelings, 
as well as from natural courtesy to his Royal 
guest, he uttered not the words aloud. 

" Death to the barons," repeated John, after 
swallowing a huge bumper of strong wine ; 
" life to all loyal hearts. Carlton, hast thou 
one?" 
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" Yea, my gracious King, now and unto 
death, I am King John's humble and obedient 
servant. Yet I love to serve John, the people's 
friend; John, the father! Not John, the 
oppressor ; John, the avenging King 1 There 
are moments, my liege, when Royalty falleth 
low, only because no advice is near. I am 
a hoary-headed man, and have seen much of 
life in my time. King, my experience teUeth 
me many things; would that you would list 
imto some of them." 

^'You all take me for a child in leading- 
strings," said the King. ^' I am surfeited with 
baronial advice, instead of not having enough. 
Advice, forsooth ! it tumeth ever to ordering. 
The barons, hang their long tongues, talk 
many selfishly wise things ; and when their lips 
are dry they use their hands, calling for parch- 
ment, and then they bring, God knows how 
many, articles to be signed. They are capital 
advisers, being the gainers, with a double in- 
terest for advising." 

" There are exceptions to every rule," said 
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Carlton. '* I seek not to enrich myself! I 
seek not to ask a boon ! But foreseeing war 
and destruction^ I would open your kingly 
eyes. Living so much abroad, your Majesty 
has forgotten what Englishmen are.'' 

** Not I, forsooth; a set of daring devils they 
be." 

" A set of courageous, free, manly, intrepid, 
heroic men, they are reckoned," cried Carlton, 
with ardour. '' Dear England, dear country- 
men 1 no other country is so free, so beautiful. 
Be thou the father of England, King John. 
Be thou her protector ; glory in manly, king- 
worthy deeds ; it is never too late to change." 

** Bah ! Carlton ; it is so 9iuch easier talking 
than acting. Wert thou King of England, 
thou would'st weary of their extortionate de- 
mands as well as I do. England is like a spoilt 
child : give it one cake, it will turn round and 
ask for three— six— nine ; then, when its sto- 
mach is sick, it craves for the medicine of war, 
by change of peace ; and, by my crown, Eng- 
land shall have a surfeit." 
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*^ England, my Lord King, will choose an- 
other monarch. Heed thee, King John ; Prince 
Lewis is now at the frontiers ; nay, some affirm 
he is hidden in London." 

" Let him be at the devil, I care not," said 
the King. 

^^ But we do — all Englishmen do. We fain 
wotdd keep our own monarch in peace on his 
English throne. But see, the gray streaks of 
morning are coming, and such a poor room as 
my house containeth, has long been prepared 
for my kingly master; may I conduct your Ma- 
jesty to your rest ?" 

Even King John was struck by the mixture 
of respect and frankness displayed in old Carl- 
ton's character, and he nodded assent to this 
proposal. Whilst throwing his weary limbs 
upon the couch prepared for him, in •spite of 
his well-known obstinacy, John could not help 
owning that he had abused the confidence of 
many such loyal hearts. Happy are the Kings 
who do not feed upon proud thoughts, which 
gnaw at length the vital spot of all virtues. 
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Happy the Eliiigs who do not imagine there is 
any actual virtue or glory in the crown, which 
descends to them by the simple rule of right. 
Kings are but frail pieces of humanity, but 
sometimes twenty times more frail than other 
men. Happy are they when they form friend- 
ship's tie : and happy, thrice happy are they, 
when they reject bad counsel, and listen to 
good advice. 



F 3 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Oh, mighty lore I from thy unboimded power 
How shall the human bosom rest secure ? 
How shall our thoughts ayoid the yarious snare ? 
Or wisdom to our caution'd soul declare 
The different shapes thou please to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to destroy } 

Pbiob. 



ISABELLA of Angoul^ine, the consort of King 
John^ sat one morning in her own chamber. 
She held a book of religious meditation in her 
hands^ but from the pre-occupied expression 
which sat upon her fine countenance^ it seemed 
as if other thoughts save quiet, reflective re- 
ligion, were holding pre-eminence. At length 
she pushed the book away, and she raised her 
fine eyes, swimming with tears, to that hea- 
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ven^ which alone can comfort the human heart, 
when bruised and weighed down with sor- 
row. A slight^ but exquisitely pure, flush 
tinged her smooth cheeks ; there "^as an air of 
melancholy, but deep resignation, imprinted, 
upon a countenance which seemed once to 
have been so radiant; for though subdued, 
those large dark eyes, and that sweetly-turned 
mouth, must once have possessed those attrac- 
tions of sparkling arch enjouimenty which are 
often justly delineated as attributes to a beau- 
tiful brunette. 

It was not the staid look of a matron con- 
scious of the importance of her duties ; it was 
not the wife's dignified and gentle gaze ; but 
sorrow, care, and pain had placed many a 
trace, where age had not yet the right to im- 
print a Kne. 

Oh ! why do women, in those careless days 
of young, fervid happiness, count with avidity 
upon the triumph of a beautiful face ? The 
beauteous blush of health and delight, the ro- 
seate hue of youth, the radiance of the eye. 
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the soft dimples and the rounded cheek, all 
these flicher before the searing hand of mis- 
fortune; and the tears of sorrow wash away 
the grace of beauty like the avalanches falling 
on Helvetia's sweet villages, burying remorse- 
lessly the dwelling-places where once the gay 
feet trod. 

She was most lovely, that youthful beauty, 
when, as Angoulfeme's heiress, she burst upon 
a licentious monarch's gaze. Then, she was 
dazzled by the offer of a crown — now she wept 
tears — ^tears tardy and of no avail. 

She wotdd see no more the land of her early 
youth, the chateau where, gay and blithe, 
she once had strayed, nor dreamed of Eng- 
land, or of her foolish, wavering lord. She had 
broken those early vows, rendered in her case 
doubly sacred, for they were not only made by 
her parents in infancy, but were ratified by 
the afiection which Isabella herself felt for her 
young playmate, the Count de la Marche. 

And Isabella, when once on her tottering 
English throne, had soon discovered that mar- 
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rying for ambition is but a bare mockery of 
love. It does not even symbolize love's nature; 
it shrinks from the deception ; even when, 
young and lovely, in her bridal array, Isa- 
bella had knelt at her splendid nuptials, even 
then she felt none of the trancing delight 
which woman feels when she kneels by the 
side of one to whom she offers up the purity 
of her guileless heart. 

** A cot's a palace, by the light of love !** 

That may be, but the palace was never 
changed to the cot of love ; no tint of modest 
blushes, no quick gush of the heart's affection, 
no thoughts hallowed by the presence of love, 
ever swelled the hearts of the ill-matched 
pair. 

Yet, though each fresh feeling was so early 
buried in obUvion's tomb, Isabella had a most 
refined mind, and she shrunk from the vulgar 
refuge of disunited hearts: she shrunk from 
'^ quarrelling ; " and truly, if there be any- 
thing more vulgarly disgusting than another. 
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it is when married persons, by their broils, 
allow the whole world to be acquainted with 
their unhappy hearts. Good men shrink from 
a quarrelsome husband, as much as high- 
minded women from a disunited wife : they 
are targets for the arrows of contending opinions 
to rest upon, the jests of the cold, the pity of 
the warmer-hearted. Poor Isabella ! she had 
erred in paying homage at the shrine of Ambi- 
tion, and now she suflfered unrepiningly, be- 
cause she felt it was her own fault she suf- 
fered. 

What is there in crowns and jewels which 
can compensate for happiness ? What is there 
in a throne which can restore a bruised spirit ? 
By the memory of the unhappiness of many 
Royal broken hearts, let history answer the 
query. 

Isabella saw her husband pay homage to 
each young beauty whose budding loveliness 
became conspicuous at Court — for this she re- 
pined not. 

She heard him whisper soft words to others. 
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wMLst his Toice was ever rough to her— for 
that she cared not. 

But when she heard his name loathed^ cursed, 
execrated — ^when he was called the tyrant, the 
oppressor — ^when he injured and lacerated the 
hearts of those noble English barons she re- 
spected, though they were not her country- 
men; then she wept and prayed as she had 
never wept or prayed for her own wrongs. 

Often times, forgetting the innate timidity of 
her heart, she stood before her husband ; and 
her woman's voice might quiver, but her daunt- 
less soul was firm, as she poured forth the fire, 
which was burning too high to be quelled, and 
she vainly, yet energetically, strove to turn 
the feeble monarch from the erroneous opinions 
he had imbibed. Sometimes her words were 
rewarded by scornful smiles, sometimes rude 
laughs, and very often coarse oaths, but still 
Isabella persevered. 

Philip the Second of France was John's 
inveterate foe. He hated him as much as he 
had hated Kichard Coeur de Lion, without 
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feeling for him that admiration which the war- 
like renown of the lion-hearted king could 
not fail of inspiring. He had engaged against 
John under the pretence of espousing the 
cause of the unfortunate Arthur of Bretagne ; 
but now that young prince was away from 
this world of strife and change — ^now that his 
poor young heart slept in never-waking slum- 
bers — Philip quarrelled personally with John. 

And it was a pang to the wife's heart to 
hear and feel that John was not only detested, 
but was so most deservedly — ^it was a pang 
to feel that her lofty mind might be con- 
founded with that of her husband, and that 
each act of cruelty of which he was guilty 
might be falsely attributed to the woman's 
influence. Woman's influence ! it is a sweet 
and holy thing, and the bravest men feel its 
power most keenly. 

The most exalted politicians condescend to 
listen to that influence. The most clever au- 
thors have added or effaced when woman's 
voice entreats by his side; and woman's in- 
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fluence has gone further — it has quelled the 
fury of many rising passions — it has stayed 
the torrent of many vindictive feelings — it 

has stopped the arm of vengeance. 

« « « « 

Philippa^ gentle^ though firm-minded Phi- 
lippa, ever will thy name be remembered. 
Years have passed^ years have rolled on, 
bringing vicissitude — sometimes happiness : 
and many great actions^ too^ have marked his- 
tory's pages ; but the day on which, kneeling 
before Edward III., the Queen was the sup- 
pliant woman, full of the "milk of human 
kindness ; " oh, that day is engrafted on 
English hearts, as it is recorded in words, 
which will never be effaced. 

When Isabella had communed for some 
time alone, she summoned one of her maidens. 

" Adela," she said, " knowest thou whether 
my confessor is in the chapel?" 

" I trow not," replied Adela ; " shall I go 
and see ? " 

" Do," replied the Queen, who frequently 
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endeavoured to solace her sorrow by pouring 
her griefs into her confessor's ears. ^^ Hie thee 
to the chapel, and if Father Ambroise be 
there, bid him wait my coming." 

With a graceful reverence, Adela left the 
Koyal presence, muttering, as she went along, 
" Sure, if all sinners' consciences were as light 
as that of Isabella of Angoul^me, Father Am- 
broise would have an easy calling." 

And hearing, in answer from her maiden, 
that her confessor waited her pleasure, Isa*' 
bella cast a veil around her majestic head, and 
taking up her rosary, she descended to the 
chapel. It was situated at the extremity of 
Odiham Castle, and the nearest way was 
through damp stone passages, barely lighted 
by a few lattice windows, or rather small 
openings, placed at irregular distances. Some- 
times rude piles of stone, marking the decay 
of the walls, impeded the progress of the fair 
enthusiast; but Isabella, laughingly, jumped 
over the stones, exclaiming, "Would that I 
could as easily surmount every difficulty." 
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At length a large door appeared in view^ but 
the rusty lock for some time withstood the en- 
deavours of the key^ to remove the last obstacle 
to the Queen's entry. 

Isabella^ however^ at length succeeded in 
effecting her purpose^ and the door creaked 
sullenly upon its hinges ; whilst the air of the 
chapel struck damply upon her, for it was long, 
long since mass had been performed, or any 
one had attended the sacred rituals in that de- 
solated chapel. 

True^ its floor had once been trodden upon 
by sire and son, and rude effigies, and monu- 
mental inscriptions marked the resting-place of 
those who had reached that bourne towards 
which Isabella's longing heart was now turn- 
ing ; the windows were rude attempts ; but the 
carved oaken panels, altar, and confessional, 
were worthy of much attention, although thickly 
covered with dust. 

Isabella felt a sort of holy dread, as her own 
light steps were the only sounds echoing through 
the lone chapel; her face grew pale, as she 
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looked up at the gaunt figures of saints, coveted 
with cobwebs and dust ; and strange, yet true, 
she bowed meekly and devotedly to those un- 
meaning works of sinful man's hand. 

With slow and graceful steps, her large dark 
eyes bent to the ground, her hands crossed 
meekly upon her breast, Isabella approached 
the confessional, and a sigh, a deep mournful 
sigh, burst from her overcharged heart. 

That sigh was responded to by the confessor, 
who awaited the words of the Queen. 

Concealed from her view in the adjoining 
confessional, Isabella drew aside her veil, and 
placed her beautiful face against the aperture, 
which was the means of communication, and 
a sigh as deep as that which she had uttered 
fanned her beauteous brow. 

" Isabella of AngoulSme," cried a low, mourn- 
ful voice, ^' Isabella, hast thou aught to confess?" 

" That is not thy voice," replied Isabella, 
with a quick, fluttering, heart-beating anxiety, 
for which she could not account ; " that is not 
thy voice. Father Ambroise," 
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Father Ambroise has deputed me to shrive 
thee. Royal Isabella, he himself being busy 
elsewhere." 

" That is scarcely proper treatment for the 
Queen-Consort of England," said Isabella, with 
pride. 

Another sigh was the only answer to her 
words 

" But whoever thou art, I have no sin to con- 
fess," continued Isabella ; " my heart is pure, 
my soul is sad. I fain would have the prayers 
of a holy priest, but no wilfully committed sin 
have I to confess." 

" None — Isabella of Angoul^me ? none, didst 
thou say ? " replied the same low voice ; and it 
sent a thrill through Isabella's bosom. 

" And for what, beauteous Isabella, countest 
thou breaking the heart of him who loved thee 
in thy young and happiest days ? " 

" By the memory of all thou boldest dear, 
good father, remind me not of those early 
days ; they have fleeted by, good priest ; but 
my remorse has never died." 
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" Ha ! then in spite of thy conjugal tows, 
thou lovest the Count de La Marche still ? '* 

'^ I love him," said Isabella, speakiiur softly 
and slowly, '^as we love the recollection of 
the saddest moments in our existence, when so 
long a time has passed that we can contemplate, 
without weeping, an event which once caused 
the most bitter tears to flow, I love him, as 
we recal the image of the mother riven from 
our sight, though once but to think of her 
death was a pang too great for endurance. I 
love him, as angels above, in their purity, 
might, without blushing, love ! I would die to 
save my former playmate one pang of sorrow."^ 

" And I would have died a thousand deaths 
to have heard these words;" and so saying, the 
pretended priest threw aside the robe and 
cowl, and rushing into the confessional, the 
Count de La Marche threw his powerfiil arms 
round the fainting form of Isabella. 

She gave him but one look of long pent-up 
grief ; of love still, most undying love, and she 
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sank in a death-like swoon in his extended 
arms. 

He had heard her confession ; he knew he 
was loved ; but though Isabella was lifeless in 
his arms, he imprinted not even a kiss upon 
her lips, for then the angels might have 
blushed. His manly heart had been touched 
by those words, " I love him, as the angels 
abbve, in their purity, might, without blushing, 
love;" and he pressed her but once to his 
breast, and laid her down gently, as if she 
were a beloved daughter ; he was leaving her 
in search of water to throw over her pale face, 
when she opened her beautiful eyes, and a 
heavy sigh, full of the pain of reviving, re- 
stored Isabella once again to life and suffering. 

" Go ! go ! Count de La Marche, go ! I be- 
seech you! the ties which once bound us are 
severed. What are we now to each other ? 
Go ! I beseech you ! You have heard my con- 
fession ; you know my feelings ; woman's heart, 
when fondest, may sometimes be most stem in 
its duty." 
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" And here, on my knees, before thee. 
Royal Isabella, I vow that I will never make 
thee blush after this interview, for a wanton 
word of mine. But reject not my friendship ; I 
have left France to watch over thee, and pro- 
tect thee. Think of those early days when we 
played on the daisied lawn ; think of the vast 
chambers, in which we played at hide-and-seek ; 
think of those many warm kisses, I must never 
more prcFs on thy brow. Isabella, be not cruel ! 
When one tie is broken, another may arise. 
There is another " 

*' None for me ! the mother, the wife ; none 
for me! I am Queen Isabella; thou art the 
Count de La Marche. Wc are severed, we 
are severed !" The haughtiness of the Queen 
merged into the feeling, sensitive woman, and 
Isabella sobbed aloud. 

The Count pressed her to his heart. Her 
lofty spirit he could bear ; but her tears, they 
melted his very soul ; and the moment Isabella 
felt that warm pressure, she recovered her 
dignified firmness. 
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'^ We are both weak, we are both Billy/* she 
said ; " it is not thus we should have met. Ex- 
plain your words. Count de la Marche. What 
have I to fear ? Does Isabella of AngouMme fear 
anything, whilst her heart is good and pure?" 

" Alas ! Isabella, the purest heart cannot pro- 
tect thee ; thy husband's kingdom will be taken 
from him ; Prince Lewis will reign in his stead. 
I knew not thou lavedst John, dearest Isabella, 
believe me I knew it not, and I have lent my 
support to this. Now I tell thee candidly, 
there is one who has more claims to the crown 
than the English think of, besides Prince 
Lewis, who has none, save by the power of 
conquesj ; but I will neither abet nor aid them, 
if thou wilt, Isabella — if thou wilt — " 

" Stop, stop, I beseech you, stop ; the re- 
collection of your love is associated so deeply 
with those days of guileless impulse when we 
knew not even the meaning of the word siq, 
that I beseech you not to let me hear one 
word which can destroy the pleasing illusion. 
Tell me candidly, triily — are the words you are 
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going to utter of virtuous import, or of sinful 
tempting ?" 

*^That may be according to the interpre- 
tation thou wilt give them, Isabella. Is lore 
sinful ? Is it sinful when two hearts, throbbing 
with but one pulsation, severed for a time, are 
once more united ? Is it wrong to enjoy in love, 
and for love, the existence, which wanes so 
quickly — " 

'^ Stop ! rash man, stop ! " cried Isabella, 
stamping her feet, whilst her dark eyes flashed 
like diamonds. Do you forget to whom you axe 
uttering your insidious words ? Do you forget 
that when a Queen falls from the height of her 
throne to the littleness of vice, she c^fves out 
for herself a lot of bitterness, far surpassing 
the sting with which she has been pursued on 
her uneasy throne ? Go tell the angels to plot 
and sin as the blackest demons of hell ; go tell 
men to cease to tear each other with factious am- 
bition ; quell all vice, restore all purity to the 
world — such things you know are impossible, 
and it is equally impossible that Isabella of 
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AngoulSme — Isabella of England — should com- 
mit the crime thou hintest." 

Her firm Toice now &ltered. ** I have loved 
you, and I love you now, enough to forgive 
you, and to beg that this, our meeting, may 
also be our farewell. I love you enough to 
say that I will forget your rash language, in 
consideration of my wilful, early conduct," and 
the Queen extended her hand. 

The Count pressed his burning Ups upon it ; 
he lifted up his searching eyes, endeavouring to 
catch the lustre of an equal fondness in hers 
he still so passionately loved, and had loved, 
through every changing hour, since, fifteen years 
ago, they had been parted ; but Isabella turned 
her he>ad aside. Nevertheless, that Queen, 
though lofty, had a most tender heart, let dull, 
morbid pieces of humanity speak as they please ; 
they deny the existence of love, whilst they 
forswear themselves. Beaders, Isabella's wo- 
man's heart was shaken, and her small, soft, 
delicate hand, shook convulsively, though she 
endeavoured to steady it. 

G 2 
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One most agonizing struggle she had ere she 
bowed her Queenly pride, and then she turned 
round, and, for the first time, fixed her full 
gaze unflinchingly on the Count's face ; her 
hand was still in his — ^her cheeks were flushed — 
her eyes were radiant — she looked beautiful. 

But more entrancing than each other grace 
she possessed, was that sweet voice, that struck 
almost like divine music upon the ears, so at- 
tentive to each word. 

*' Hearken to me. Count de la Marche. I 
thought I spoke the truth, when, believing you 
the confessor, I told you how I loved ; but 
now, my hand in yours, every early recollec- 
tion seems to conspire, every weak feeling 
seems to make me feel how I loved, what I 
have lost. I implore you now to be compas- 
sionate, whilst here blushes are tinging my 
cheeks, and I confess I cannot withstand your 
presence ; it reminds me of bygone days ; it 
reminds me I was once blithe and light hearted. 
If I knelt before you and sued for my life, your 
generous heart woxild grant the boon I crave ; 
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and now— now— I ask for more than life— I 
ask you never more to tempt me. For the pre- 
sent, the struggle is over ; but renew it not 
again. Be happy afar from me ; forget one who, 
if she has embittered your life, has cast far 
darker shadows upon her own path. Choose 
some gentle bride, who will not forget her early 
vows ; let me choose for you." 

'* Isabella, beloved of my heart ! gentle, un- 
fortunate, unhappy partner of an unworthy Mo- 
narch, may God bless thee — ^may God bless thy 
hapless lot. I was the tempter anon — I am thy 
friend now. I will attend thee to the end of the 
corridor, and when we meet again, I shall have 
conquered my feeUngs." 

In silence Isabella took the proffered arm, 
but her heart felt as if it were breaking. She 
had done her duty, but she now suffered all 
the pangs of doing so, as she would hereafter 
reap all its holy benefits ; for when each charm 
is faded and dead, when woman's light steps 
are succeeded by the feeble totter of old age, 
when the fair brow is wrinkled, and the bright- 
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ness of the eye is dimmed^ what then must be 
the reflections of the woman who has erred in 
her youth ? 

What must be the reflections of her who 
finds that even the tempter lores her no more ? 
With the freshness of her charms^ the strength 
of his love has fled. Some such thoughts after- 
wards came across Isabella's mind^ but, as she 
pressed her trembling arm on the Count's — for 
without that aid she could not have walked— 
she felt now the greatest of all trials — the mo- 
ment when woman's virtue has disarmed the 
bold, fearless lover. 

When the very last step was trodden, and 
the door she had before so ardently wished to 
open was in view, it seemed now to open al- 
most too easily, for, with one touch, the Count 
had removed the last excuse which warranted 
their remaining together. 

To all appearance she was cool and collected, 
as a smile passed over her countenance, and 
releasing her hold of the Count's arm, she said, 
" Count de la Marche, here we part ; fare thee 
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well. Should danger be hovering near King 
John, I, his Queen, will share it with him." 

^^ Not if my arm can save thee," cried the 
Count, as, raising her hand to his lips, with one 
long, passiomtte kiss, he tore himself away. 

Every nerve of his body — every pulsation of 
his heart was shaken, as he retraced slowly his 
steps. He had gazed then again on the only 
woman he had ever loved ; and though really 
much altered, in his impassioned opinion she 
seemed to be lovelier. If the freshness of girl- 
hood were gone, the noble matron of thirty ; 
was most beautiful, when asserting woman's vir- 
tue. None but a libertine would, after her 
confession, seek to turn so noble a heart ; but it 
was nevertheless with an intoxicating feeling of 
pleasure, that the Count had heard from her 
own dear lips that he was beloved. 

He forgot for the time that she was a wife — 
the mother of Royal children — whilst, in spite 
of many endeavours, still that conviction of 
being beloved was uppermost in his mind. 
But after a few hours spent alone in that soli- 
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tary chapel, the Count came to wise and holy 
resolutions ; and if ever victims had suffered the 
full pang of having been offered up, it was 
those two beings, upon whom a spirit of re- 
signed courage would henceforth fall. 

For all those who have resisted one tempta- 
tion, feel that the next is not half so trying ; 
thus thought Isabella, as she knelt and prayed, 
but closed not her eyes during the night that 
succeeded that eventful day. One being 
haunted her — one voice seemed to be whis- 
pering in the night's solitude ; one form was 
before her, and then, soberly and sadly, fea- 
ture by feature, Isabella recalled the Count de 
la Marche. 

He was not more than three years older than 
herself; at the age when men are in their most 
sincere reign of love, their very boyish amours 
are laughed at, and that one which stands the 
test of growing stronger as the years following 
thirty advance, may safely be called the one 
holy love ; to be the never-dying companion — 
the faithful pulsation of the heart. 
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The Count was rather fair, but his face was 
very expressive, and his eyes were mixed with 
the feu-vif o{ a Frenchman, and the reflective 
gaze of pensiveness which the blight of Ids 
early attachment had imprinted there ; his hair 
was rather thin, and his lofty brow seemed 
higher from that circumstance ; his figure was 
very tall, and his whole appearance highly po- 
lished, yet not foppishly manihre; there, as 
poor Isabella acknowledged, that " time had 
passed but lightly " since she had gazed on him 
last. In opposition to this portrait, the emaci- 
ated, gaunt, ungainly figure of John came in 
to provoke comparisons. Truly the trite saying 
is true, " comparisons are odious." Even the 
comparison between virtue and vice is not, at 
the time it is made, always favourable towards 
the right side. 

But there is a time when virtue asserts its 
ftill supremacy. Chaotic at first are the doubts ; 
individualized, they afterwards clear the once 
impregnable darkness ; and oh, then what holy 
light falls upon the tried soul! how keenly, 
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rapturously pleased it is to exclaim^ " I was 
formed in God's likeness, and I haye not fallen 
from the stamp in which I was modelled.** 
Sad havoc, when, instead of this, the sotd, like 
a shipwrecked yessel, presents a mass of wrecks. 
Once the sails reared so proudly in the sun's 
golden beams; once the gallant yessel ploughed 
so firmly the deep waves ; once the mariners 
exulted over the beauty of each board. Alas ! 
that ever cold gazers*on should weep over a 
wreck. 

Ere the golden beams of the sun fell lustre- 
ful upon the face of earth ; ere the birds had 
commenced their beautifrd lays ; ere each bud 
had opened and thrown oflf the dewy drops of 
night, the Royal wife felt she had done her 
duty, and she was strengthened by the prayers 
of her gentle soul. Now she felt she could brave 
every trial ; now she dreaded no more her own 
heart; the battle was over, the conflict was 
past — Isabella's heart was resigned. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Oh ! Beautj is the master-chann, 

The syren of the soul; 
Whose magic zone encompasseth 

Creation with control ! 
The loye and light of human kind, 
And foster-flame of every mind* 

B. MONTOOMEUT. 



It is almost useless to recount a second and a 
third parley which took place between King 
John and old Carlton. Suffice it^ that the ar- 
gumental part of the conferences were much 
over-balanced by the substantial finale on both 
sides^ the King giving old Carlton a barony, the 
Baron giving the King a douceur, in the shape 
of four thousand poimds. 
Ainse va le monde, aimi, has it been much 
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since, or shortly after Adam's time, so there 
is no law why Bling John's reign should have 
been an exception. " Nothing for nothing" is a 
vulgar phrase. Agreed — because vulgar is 
often synonymous to truth, and there is truth 
in the equality which councels an obligation. 

When Edith and Marion heard that they 
were actually going to leave Nottingham, that 
their father was a Baron, and they were, to all 
intents and purposes. Lady Edith and Lady 
Marion, both the maidens felt as suddenly as- 
sured they were of great consequence ; and they 
held up their heads so high, that the low ceil- 
ings were nearly making an impression on 
them ; and when assured Odiham Castle was a 
sorry dwelling-place for the daughters of a 
Baron, they both answered in one breath, " Our 
father has money enough to make it a fit abode 
for a princess." 

'^ Tush, silly girls," said the father, who 
came in when the sisters were holding this dis- 
course. " Tush ! if the King hears you, he 
will prettily drain my purse." 
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" But," said Marion^ throwing her arms 
round her father's neck^ '^ I shall have a new 
hoop^ and doak^ and a taffeta dress^ and those 
bright pearl earrings^ my mother used to wear." 

" You shall have anything which can contri- 
bute to your happiness^ Marion^ if you be good 
and staid ; and remember^ you have promised 
me never more to communicate with that " 

" Oh ! father, dear father," said Marion, 
looking confused and coy, ** you forget " 

*^ True, true," said old Carlton, looking at 
Edith ; but Edith was too much occupied with 
her own thoughts, to pay attention to what was 
going on ; for young Wayley was watching in 
most pensive guise in the garden, and towards 
that spot the gentle Edith turned her eyes. 

"Edith, how art thou?" said the father, 
extending his hand to his eldest daughter. 

" Better, much better, I thank you," Edith 
replied, turning her dark^ gazelle eyes from 
the window ; " and I hope now, that the phy- 
sician's prophecy may be right, for, father, I 
feel I would rather not die." 
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^* I never thought so seriously of your sad 
accident^ as many other persons did/* replied 
Mr. Carlton ; " but now we are on the subject^ 
tell me, Edith, do you remember the young 
man who brought you home when you fell 
from your horse ?" 

*' Nay, father ; and how should I, when I 
&inted, and was bereft of my senses for full six 
weeks afterwards." 

^* Think, dear Edith ; or you, Marion, do 
you not think that young knight who accom- 
panies the King is the same person who 
brought Edith here ? " 

" SoDth to say, he doth seem like unto him, 
dear father ; but really I was so distressed at 
the time, that I can hardly tell." 

" I can easily solve the question," cried 
Edith; and before her fstther could answer, 
her sylph-like figure was seen gliding down 
the lawn. 

" How like you my taste in gardening ar- 
rangements. Sir Knight?" she said. *^ I oftien 
leave my couch, in defiance of all the physi- 
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cian's instructions^ and I ramble for hours, 
where many would weary of wandering.** 

^^ Few with minds like unto Edith Carlton, 
would weary of the communion of their own 
bright thoughts/* said the knight, with ten- 
derness as well as gallantry. 

The manner, more than the words, brought 
a beautiiul blush in Edith's cheeks ; and her 
dark eyes were cast down, their long lashes re- 
flected on her clear complexion. 

** Tell me, I pray thee, Sir Knight,*' she 
said, raising them at length to Sir Bobert's 
face, '^ do you remember assisting me home from 
Sherwood Forest, after I feU from my horse ?" 
Most perfecdy, I do.** 
Then why did you not speak of this yes- 
terday, that we might thank you ? They say,*' 
continued Edith, blushing more and deeply, 
" that when I grew delirious with fright and 
pain, I called frequently upon the person who 
saved me, and not knowing his name, could 
only exclaim * my preserver ! ' Now do say, 
why did you not tell me to thank you?'* 
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*^ Because I must not speak of that day," 
said the knight, almost shuddering; yet he 
seemed bold and fearless ; ^^ and if you would 
oblige me, speak no more on the subject." 

" I will only thank you once, then. Sir 
Robert Wayley, and let that once express all 
I fain would say ; but for your timely assist- 
ance, I must have died." 

'^ Say not so. Miss Carlton ; doubtless Provi- 
dence would have directed some other person 
to come to your rescue." 

" You speak in a sad tone ; I hope I have 
not offended you," said Edith earnestly, " but 
my father seemed to wish to be enlightened on 
the subject, and I therefore undertook the 
message, or rather I said I would cross-ques- 
tion you. But let us change the subject ; here 
I am, quite alive, though a little altered, and — 
but I forgot, I must not thank you." 

Edith smiled, and she thought Sir Robert 
Wayley would smile also — but not so ; he was 
very grave, nor could all the astonished girl's 
wonder enable her to discover the cause of 
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this gravity. Feeling extremely ill at her ease, 
and her pride a little hurt, at having to sustain 
a conversation with a gentleman, playing the 
part of attracting, instead of receiving, ho- 
mage, she was on the point of retiring, when 
Marion came bounding down the lawn. 

" You both look so grave," she cried ; 
whilst her own silvery voice broke like soft 
music on the air. *' I was not quite assured if 
ye were not burying a robin-redbreast, for 
there is Sir Robert, turning up the ground 
inches deep with his sword; and you, Edith- 
you look as if you wanted to be supported, 
whilst you were on the point of saying — fare- 
well, sweet robin ; here's an end to thy cooing 
— and wooing— and singing—" 

*^ And pray thee. Mistress Marion, know 
you not what it is sometimes to have a vein 
across your humour, less prolific of mirth, 
than rife with pensiveness ? Are you always 
like a bright humming-bird ?" 

Marion blushed, and then turned pale, 
whilst she averted her head under pretence of 
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watching the progress of the gay lark^ as it 
soared on high. 

But young Wayley had, during his short 
visit, more than once suffered from those gay 
shafts which Marion— more from carlessness 
than ill-nature — so often sent to find aim 
wherever she listed ; and seeing that he had, 
by the power of a speech, caused a beautifril 
conftision, he determined to proceed. 

*' You have not answered my question, fidr 
Mistress Marion," he said; ^* and I, your 
humble servant, am waiting in all due expec- 
tation." 

" It is not all those who wait, who find their 
expectations rewarded," was the saucy reply. 
An' there be no rule by which a courtly 
knight can be converted into a father con- 
fessor." 

" Certainly not," said young Wayley. ^^ An' 
there be no rule by which a most fair maiden 
may be allowed to trample upon flowers as £ur 
as she ! " 

" Ah ! see, see, Marion," cried Edith, *' it 
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is yeiy true ; you are spcuHng my own favourite 
pinks.'* 

" I wish thee joy with all thy pinks of per- 
fection," cried Marion, pettishly raising the 
stalks of the flowers. ^* But excuse me, Edith, 
if I say, thou hast lately shown a sad discrepancy 
in thy taste." 

Edith blushed deeply, and cast a furtive 
glance at Wayley, hoping he did not under- 
stand her witty sister's words — but who could 
ever misunderstand Marion Carlton, when she 
chose to make herself intelligible, which was 
the case in this instance ? for, as she spake of 
Edith's choice, she had fixed her sparkling, 
animated, mellow eyes, upon his countenance. 
It so happened, however, that it had generally 
been the spoilt girl's lot to meet with persons 
so very inferior to herself, that the lustre of 
her own mind seemed bright gold, whilst 
others possessed but sorry brass. Young Way- 
ley, however, possessed sharp wit, and had, 
moreover, a mischievous love of quizzing — a 
love which, I may here observe, en passant^ 
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has most wonderfully increased with years, the 
nineteenth century having full pre-eminence in 
this maniire de se revenger, 

" And pray, Mistress Marion," continued 
the torraenter ; " pray, if Mistress Edith hath 
so bad a choice, is it charitable, for all that, to 
destroy her favourites ? " 

^' Her favourites feel it not. Sir Knight; 
they are inanimate things ; so far happier than 
we mortals." 

*^ Methought, Mistress Marion might like to 
boast she was too light to feel anything save 
the exuberance of her own joy." 

*' And methinks many thoughts may crowd 
upon your knightly memory, which might as 
well not bo there at all — for example, where- 
fore think of me at all ?" 

*^ Well done," said Wayley ; ^' why tlo ladies 
think of gentlemen ?" 

** Bah," said Marion, laughing, ** that is an 
erroneous belief man takes into his keeping 
women do not think of gentlemen." 

" Ha, ha, ha, pretty Mistress Marion ; that 
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is very fine to say ; but the worst is, you have 
not the good grace of telling a very great fib, 
without a very pretty blush covering your 
face." 

** That shows I want two or three degrees 
to the height of sinner-ship. Sir Knight ; it is 
erring on the right side. Now, not having seen 
a blush on your brow, I conclude you are Sa- 
tan's own." 

" Satannas forbid," laughed the Knight; "I 
am no one's own, save my own." 

" How knowest thou that ?" cried Marion, 
slyly looking over his shoulder towards Edith, 
who stood at a little distance, threatened with 
a fit of choking, so irresistible was Marion's 
mirth. " I'll wager my best Sunday hood and 
cloak, and the silver buckles of my shoes to 
boot, that thou belongest not all to thee, but 
that there is one ready to take thee, and all 
that appertaineth unto thee, for ever and a 
day, until death do part ye, and sever your 
hearts." 

" Ah ! " cried the knight, in a subdued 
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voice^ whilst he inyolimtarily cast a deeply 
tender look at Edith^ '^ all that appertaineth 
unto me is easily told. My sword^ and a good 
name." 

** And a knightly name^ and the power of 
dubbing the woman of thy choice Lady^ who 
before that was but a woman. Elnowest thou^ 
Sir Knight^ that a title increaseth wonderftdly 
the rustling of a satin petticoat^ and addeth 
somewhat to a woman's height V* 

*' Marion/* cried Edith^ advancing^ " now 
indeed thou art not talking like thyself. Heed 
her not. Sir Robert ; heed her not." 

" Nay, he never heeds me," said Marion. 

'^ He doth well in this instance," answered 
Edith ; ** for if ever a disinterested person ex- 
isted, it is thou, Marion. I do not beliere 
thou hast aught that is covetous in thy na- 
ture." 

'' My nature is of so amphibious a kind, my 
most kind sister, that beshrew me if I know 
myself; sometimes I sail on the treacherous 
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wayes of mirth, sometimes I am on a shore as 
parched and staid as the deserts my father des- 
scribeth in the Holy Land." 

^^ I seldom find thee in the deserts/' said 
Edith. 

^ No, sister, because I am in anchorite se- 
clusion when my amphibious nature taketh this 
turn; and even now, I will retire, seek Be- 
linda, quarrel with her, work myself up to 
misanthropy, and retire to the desert of my 
own thoughts." 

'' Sir Knight, I salute thee ; Edith will take 
great pleasure in showing thee our garden." 

Marion retraced her steps; and although her 
graceful mock salute was accompanied by a 
smile, any one, to hear the sigh which the 
beauteous girl smothered, would have won- 
dered which of the two were genuine. 

It is not wrong to answer — ^both. 

Smiles were most natural to that young 
heart. At serenteen years old, who cannot 
remember how oftener smUes came than sighs? 
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And who remembers not smiling after a sigh, 

as if to chase away the intrusive sound ? 

« « « « « 

By a strong effort, Edith conquered the al- 
most overwhelming timidity which she felt, 
when, after Marion's playful hints, she found 
herself alone with Sir Robert Wayley. 

An awkward pause ensued : he was playing 
listlessly with his sword, while the flowers 
seemed in danger of suffering precisely the 
same fate which Marion's feet had before sub- 
jected them to. 

Edith laid her hand gently upon the knight's 
arm. 

" Forbear, Sir Robert," she said. '' Did I 
not say these flowers were my favourites?** 

** Pardon — a thousand pardons !" cried the 
knight, stooping down, and most carefully ar- 
ranging each slender stem; but many re- 
fused the assistance which came too late ; there 
they lay, obstinately — ^there they lay, to be 
withered. 

*^ I can read thee a lesson now," said Edith, 
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Those trampled flowers will never more rear 
in the golden beams of the sun; the sap of 
their existence is blighted ; they have nothing 
left now save to wither and die. Thus, Sir 
Robert Wayley, when the human heart is 
ever bruised and trampled on by the oppres- 
sor, no words of mirth, no words of consola- 
tion, can restore it to its pristine freshness. 
It has naught left save to bend and break." 

Edith's soft, quiedy-modulated voice, struck 
syren-like upon the listener's ears ; it was like 
the melodious warbling of a bird, scarcely in 
full-fledged song. 

For a moment Wayley felt inclined to throw 
himself at Edith's feet and ask her to trust 
her heart in his keeping; but the next, he 
remembered his poverty, and he relieved his 
swelling heart by uttering so deep a sigh, that 
it as effectually revealed his secret to the fair 
girl by his side as if a torrent of eloquent 
words had betrayed his love. 

'^ It is very well for me to be here playing 
the idle lady," cried Edith, assuming a care- 

VOL. I. H 
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Ie8s tone of voice, and breaMng another pain- 
ful pause ; ^^ but I shall get into sad disgrace 
with Belinda, who is now taking lists of fur- 
niture, lamenting over breaks and damages, 
and expatiating on the expense of new; whilst, 
instead of condoling and assisting, here am I, 
as idle as if one old woman had twenty pairs 
of hands, for those of Marion in such cases 
can scarce count for half a pair ; so I too must 
bid you farewell until we meet at dinner," 

Wayley pressed the delicate hand which 
Edith extended towards him, and he conti- 
nued his ramble alone. His knightly heart 
was fairly turned. What between Marion's 
smart repartees, and Edith's gentle remarks, 
what between their equal though contrasting 
beauty, Wayley fairly fancied the Evil One 
had led him purposely into a scene of temp- 
tation, and that houries were to be his tempt- 
crs. He scarcely dared to pluck the fruit 
around him, for fear he shoidd touch some 
enchanted tree ; and much as he had rejoiced 
when King John first declared his willingness 
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to remain until Mr.- Carlton were ready to de- 
part for Odiham^ he now wished the dam- 
sels would multiply their hands by twenties, 
80 long as he could tear himself away from 
such absorbing fascinations. 

" Had I only been a rich man," muttered 
Wayley, *' I would have offered myself to 
Edith Carlton ; but to wed bags of gold, that 
is more than I can bow my pride to do ! 
Sordid thought, men will say. But, God 
knows ! I wish Edith were very poor. The 
deuce take it! I must walk somewhere, for, 
hang me ! I am again spoiling Edith's flow- 
ers I '* 
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CHAPTER X. 



''And is he gone; on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will intrude ! 
Twas but an instant past — and here he stood ; 
And now — " 



In our modern days^ we all know that the influ- 
ence greatest^ most absorbing, the surest pass- 
port of commanding our wishes, is money. Well, 
dear reader, in the twelfth century, although 
bonnets, cloaks, and dresses, were all very dif- 
ferent, money was just as much valued as it is 
now ; and it required only a liberal expense to 
make the old, weather-beaten, dilapidated Castle 
of Odiham have a most imposing appearance. 
From the kitchen to the lonely chapel, where 
Isabella of Angoul6me was wont to pray and 
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weep^ all had assumed a different aspect; 
and when all the work was achieved, and old 
Carlton looked smilingly upon his goodly baro- 
nial Hall, he capered about for joy, and next 
declared his intention of giving a sumptuous 
feast. 

Oxen were roasted whole^ wine flowed like 
water, and a jovial set of merry-making beings 
sat down at the hospitable board. 

The large hall was cleared for dancing, and 
Edith and Marion, in the zenith of all their 
youthful charms, clad in full, rich white satin, 
trimmed with minever, and wearing circlets of 
diamonds on their heads, presided at the joyful 
meeting. 

Never had Edith appeared so graceful, never 
had Marion looked more beautiful ; their fair 
faces were not disfigured with masks, that be- 
ing a privilege to mark their places as mis- 
tresses of the ceremony; but they received the 
adidations, and heard the soft words poured 
into their ears by chevaliers, masked indeed, 
but well known through all disguise. 
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Presently the heat of the apartment became 
insufferable^ and many^ although told not to 
expose themselves to the night air^ disobeyed, 
as modern belles do on such occasions disobey 
— and many a beauteous form glided by the 
side of her chevalier, listening, amidst fair and 
large gardens, to the amorous words of love. 

*^ Marion," said a voice, which thrilled into 
the maiden's very heart; "Marion, I die if thou 
refusest my suit. I love but thee — adore thee ; 
I woidd wander ever by thy side, if only to 
catch the sound of thy voice. I have been 
very, very ill; my reason hath failed me; but 
through all, thy dear name was ever near my 
lips." 

'* Dost thou remember my promise, Mau- 
rice ?" cried Marion, with unfeigned sadness ; 
" would'st thou have my father curse me ?" 

" My blessing would disarm all — my love 
woidd shield thee from all sorrow," 

" Maurice, in vain you tempt me; I love 
my father, dearer, aye, even dearer than 
thou ; but I will kneel at his feet — I will 
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bedew his hands with my tears — I will beg 
for his indtdgence, if thou wilt but tell me 
who thou art, where thou residest, what thou 
hast to fear, in speaking thyself to my father." 

^^ Is that woman's love ? " cried Maurice. 

** It is woman's love," replied Marion, with 
dignity. ** It is woman's love that she loves 
her father, as an earlier, holier tie than any 
new one she may form. But, oh, Maurice ! 
if thou hast any secret thou mightest not tell 
my father, thou art then unworthy, quite un- 
worthy my love ; so if you will not speak openly 
to him, I " 
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You will learn to forget me," said Mau- 
rice, with sarcastic bitterness ; ^^but that may 
be easier said than done." 

** That is for myself to decide, Mr. Fitz 
Herbert." 

*' Mr. Fitz Herbert ! Marion, that from thee ? 
But thou art as inconstant as the rest of thy sex, 
that is all." 

*' I would that your sex were as constant," 
said the open-hearted girl. " Maurice, I tell 
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thee I love thee ; that adds but another rea- 
>r son why thou should'st be frank with my iaXher, 

Even now I am breaking my word in speaMog 
to thee. Edith would not have done so." 

*^ Thou art ever scrupulous, dearest Marion. 
I tell thee again, I am more than my station 
seemeth, and yet I must not tell thee all." 

" Oh, do ! dear Maurice ! I pray thee do." 

" Now listen to me, Marion. If I tell thee 
a secret thou wilt marvel at, this must be my 
reward : thou wilt soften thy father ; or, if thou 
wilt not marry me, thou wilt have none other 
husband ! Thy father is old " 

** Away, Away, Maurice ! ho\^ dare you build 
your hope of happiness upon my father's death ? 
No, no ; if I disobey, it shall be in his life-time." 

« 

*^ Well, be it so Marion. Now come with 
me into that shady alley." 

Long the young man whispered in Marion's 
attentive ear, whilst the evident astonishment 
visible in Marion's eyes gradually changed to 
a look of proud, ambitious satisfaction. Alas ! 
ambition was Marion's besetting sin. 
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** Thou art sure of all this/* said the young 
girl^ when the lover had finished his tale. 

** Quite, quite sure." 

*^ But my father might aid you." 

" Thy father would kill me first." 

" Nay, that he never shall," cried the lovely 
girl, ^* That he never will." 

" Well, I think not," said Maurice, laying 
great emphasis on the words. 

** Stop," said Marion ; " before we rejoin 
the dancers, let me hear you say you un- 
derstand me. I will wed no other husband, 
but I did not promise to wed thee." 

" And thy future rank, thy jewels, thy 
riches ?" 

" Speak not of them just now, Maurice. Do 
not riches sometimes bring us care and pain?" 

*' Only when they fall to the share of some 
fool who does not understand how to possess 
them/* 

. The young girl was staggered. She looked 
into'Maurice's face with most searching gaze, 
and then she burst into tears. 

H 3 . 
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*^ Bear with my changing moods," she said ; 
*^ the future seems to my imagination to bode 
a tale of sorrow. Chide me not for my tears ; 
I cannot help weeping.*' 

At this moment, footsteps were heard. Ma- 
rion hastily dried her tears ; she drew her 
coif of flowers deeper over her fair brow, and 
half averted her face. 

The Count de la Marche whispered to Maurice, 
who, bidding farewell to his beauteous com- 
panion, disappeared amongst the trees. 

Left alone with Marion, the Count lowered 
his voice : — 

" Lady Marion' Carlton," he said, ** know- 
est thou the rank, or rather, knowest thou the 
position, of the young man to whom, if I mis- 
take not, you have given your heart ?" 

Marion blushed. For a moment, her usual 
spirits returned, as she exclaimed, '^ And pray,. 
Count, what right have you to suppose my 
heart is given to any man ?" But she added, 
seeing that the Count evidently looked upon 
her with respectful admiration, *^ Have pity 
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on me. Count. I have not promised my heart 
to any one. But again I say, have pity on 
me; reveal not my secret — I love Maurice 
Fitz Herbert." 

" I thought so," the Count replied, shaking 
his head gravely. 

'^ You are his friend ?" quickly answered 
Marion. 

" I would willingly be his friend, but I con- 
fess my views are changed." 

^* What mean you. Count ! do you dispute 
his rights?" 

^' I dispute not his rights to possess affluence 
and rank, but I dispute his right to " 

As he was proceeding, Edith came running 
out of breath. 

" Come, come, haste, dearest Marion, come 
in the hall," she cried ; " see what thy influ- 
ence may do, for my father is nigh slaying a 
young man, whose mask accidentally fell off." 

Every drop of colour fled from Marion's 
cheeks ; and instead of following her sister, 
she fell upon her knees before the Count* 
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" Save him ! " she cried ; " you know it is 
Maurice ! my beloved Maurice ! Save him, I 
beseech you ! " 

^* Kise, poor maiden," said the Count, much 
affected ; " kneel not before me." 

" But I will," cried Marion, passionately, 
*^ I will kneel here ; you must trample upon 
me ere you refuse my suit ;" and so saying, 
Marion stretched forth both her arms, till her 
hands touched each side of the hedge border- 
ing the narrow path on which she knelt. 

Her fair hair, loosened from the flowers 
which confined it, fell axound her lovely face ; 
and Edith, not understanding the scene, but 
knowing only one thing, that her sister knelt 
in supplicating prayer — she sunk upon her 
knees by her side, and clasped her delicate 
arm round Marion's sylphide waist. The dra- 
pery of their white robes mingled together, 
and Edith's dark hair made Marion's beauty 
look almost fairy-like. 

" Save him ! save him ! " Marion cried. 

" Save him ! " echoed Edith. 
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" I would save the man who held the dag- 
ger against my own throat, to pleasure two 
such beauteous maids," cried the Count. 

^^ Marion needed no more ; she sprung up 
from her knees, and took hold of the Count's 
hand to speed his movements. Presently they 
advanced towards the Hall, and there all was 
confusion. The pipers and minstrels had 
thrown down their instruments, as they rushed 
with the rest of the crowd towards the scene 
of action; the refreshments were overturned, 
fragments of dishes and viands strewed the 
floor ; old Carlton, in his festive vestments, 
stood before the mass of beholders, pale, but 
firm and loud. 

" How dare you, insolent varlet, come into 
my house, after attempting my life in Sher- 
wood Forest ? Answer me this, knave ; how 
dare you confront an honest man?" 

" I saved your life, ungrateful fool," cried 
Maurice Fitz Herbert, for it was really he. 

" You had not the heart to run the sword 
through my body, because you loved my daugh- 
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ter, but hell's curses be hers if she loves you 
stiU." 

One piercing shriek was heard, and Marion 
fell lifeless on the ground. 

Maurice sprung forward to her assistance. 

" God in Heaven ! I will knock out your 
brains," cried Carlton, *^ if you dare touch 
her." 

King John advanced. " Baron," he said, 
'* this is making a sorry evening's amusement. 
Holla, Isabella ; send for one of thy maidens ; 
let her raise Lady Marion." 

But long before any assistance could be pro- 
cured, whilst Baron Carlton was holding Mau- 
rice back, Edith had thrown her arms round 
her sister's neck. 

" Give me some water," she cried. 

More than twenty chevaliers moved. 

Edith pillowed the sweet head against her 
own beating heart, and Marion at length re- 
covered. 

" Bear me hence, dear Edith," she cried, in 
piteous accents ; " let me die, let me die. He 
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cursed me ; he said^ hell's curses were upon 
me. I feel them, Edith ; they are scorching my 
heart ; my brain is reeling — bear me hence." 

Slowly, and with difficulty, she raised herself, 
and hiding her face in her hands, as if deter- 
mined not to look upon the scene before her, 
she only continued her piercing scream, " Bear 
me hence." 

The Count de la Maxche assisted Edith, and 
the noisy clamour recommenced as soon as she 
had disappeared with her fair charge. 

The King whispered in Carlton's ears, 

" Take back your barony, if you will. King 
John," was the loud reply. " If I were a beg- 
gar, I should still be honest Carlton. What 
is a barony, in comparison to honesty ?" 

** Well, then, speak, young man," continued 
the King, turning to Maurice Fitz Herbert. 

*^ I would speak alone with your Majesty." 

" Nay ! " answered the caitiff King, turning 
pale. *^ The accusation against thee gives me 
no manner of liking for thy company ; so, please 
you, I will dispense with it*" 
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Maurice curled his lips in scorn ; but ere he 
could reply, a light but firm step trod the ba- 
ronial floor^ and Isabella of Angoul^me stood 
before the young man. 

** If it pleaseth not His Majesty to hold 
parley with thee," she cried, " it may serve 
thy purpose as well to speak to me. Accom- 
pany me, I pray thee, into the nearest ante- 



room." 



" I would not whisper my tale into thy ears, 
beauteous Queen, not even to obtain every 
wish of my heart." 

" Fear not, young man," replied the Queen, 
with a melancholy shake of the head ; *^ I can 
bear misfortune." 

" Isabella," said the King angrily, *' who 
made thee the judge of the Baron of Odiham's 
quarrel? Go mind thy maidens, and head- 
gears. Art not ashamed to draw the eyes of 
the whole assembly upon thee ?" 

In truth, all eyes were drawn upon Isabella, 
as she retreated behind the crowd, after hear- 
ing the King's rude speech. But the nu- 
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merous eyes resting upon her expressed naught 
save admiration. 

There was a pause. Isabella of AngoulSme 
was on the point of leaving the room, when a 
voice broke upon her ears — a voice which 
speU-bound her to the spot. 

It was the Count de la Marche, as he ad- 
vanced towards the Baron of Odiham ; lay- 
ing his powerful hand on the slight shoulder 
of Maurice, he exclaimed — 

'' I know this youth, my Lord Baron ; tarry 
thy wrath awhile — I have a tale anon for thy 
ears." 

" Who art thou ! " exclaimed the Baron, 
surveying hiia lu^i^lili^y, i*ud endeavouring 
to pierce his gaze under the speaker's mask. 

" No matter who I am," was the reply. 
"Perchance if I raised my m^k, my fea- 
tures might not be liked by some of the 
goodly company present." There was some- 
thing polished in the accents and the bearing 
which accompanied these words, and the Baron 
paused. 
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*^ Bear me witness to what I say, all of ye 
here present/' he exclaimed. ^^ I am an old 
man, fast tottering towards his last home. 
If that young varlet chose to slay me now, it 
would only be forestalling death for a short time ; 
but the audacious dog lays claim to my young 
daughter's hand ; and as I stand a living man, I 
would as soon give her to an infidel Saracen. 
I once thought not of wishing to part with my 
sweet Marion (here the old man's voice qui- 
vered) ; but now I find I cannot be happy un- 
til she becomes the wife of an honest man. All 
such chevaliers as will break a lance for her, 
after sending in their names for approval, shall 
meet here three weeks from this day. To 
this young ijitruder I say go — and may God 
reward thee according to thy deserts." 

A murmur, half of astonishment, half of ad- 
miration, ran through the assembly ; and when 
some compassionate hearts led them to feel for 
the position of Maurice Fitz Herbert, he had 
made his way through the crowd, and was no 
more seen. 
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His defender, too, had left ; and Isabella of 
Angonl^me had also retired. 

The Baron of Odiham now endeavoured to 
restore gaiety in the hall ; but he found that 
peace is easier broken than summoned. 

However, men will be sensible of the matter- 
of-fact feeling, " hunger," under the most 
trying circumstances ; and the retainers having 
replaced the viands by others which had not 
met with the disastrous fate of being over- 
turned, the meal, though hardly cheerftdly par- 
taken, was, according to the real animal mean- 
ing of the word, enjoyed. 

The wine went round, and the men at the 
lower tables made merry; but nevertheless, 
there was an extremely awkward pause ere 
the toasts were given. 

"Success to all!" feebly exclaimed the 
Baron, who, having the King for his guest, 
could not toast the Barons — and having Barons 
there also, could not offend them. The words 
were good, but all present felt how discordant 
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were the hearts which caused the prompting 

of such warily-clothed words. 

« « • • • 

He went not near Marion's chamber that 
night; but the newly-created Baron — one 
whom the world envied — knelt in his own 
sumptuous room^ and he wept sair tears. He 
had plunged a two-edged sword in his own 
hearty when he had cursed his beloved child. 
She was the darling of his old age— the image 
of her he had njost truly loved — she was as it 
were, by the resjemblance to her mother, th*e 
link between life and the idemory of the dead. 

" But I have not cursed her," exclaimed the 
wretched father aloud ; " I threatened it if she 
loved yonder varlct still. God forbid it should 
happen." 

At length sleep visited the old man's troubled 
eye-lids, and after the excitement of the day 
his weary senses required such rest. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Among the many that mine eyes hath seen, 
No one ^hose flame my heart so much has warm'd 

Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 
Or any of my leisures eyer charm' d; 

Harm haye I done to them, but ne'er was harm'd ; 
Kept hearts in liyeries, but mine own was free, 

And reign'd, commanding in his monarchy." 

Shakspeare. 



" Poor honey-bee," exclaimed the faithfiil Be- 
linda, as, for the hundredth time, she shook 
the cushions on which Marion's aching head 
rested. " My pretty humming-bird, tears in- 
stead of singing, now, I trow ?" 

" Cease thy prattle," said Marion, pettishly, 
" call me not honey-bee, and humming-bird ; 
call me Marion, the unhappy." 
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" Not for long, sweet mistress mine ; all this 
sorrow will pass anon, like clouds after the 
tempest is over." 

'^ Such was thy talk, thou stupid creature, 
when my father would lecture me for romping 
and spoiling my head-gear, or for breaking the 
furniture. And I, poor fool, used to weep, not 
heeding thy words, ^ Keep thy tears for a bet- 
ter occasion ; ' and now, in truth, my father hath 
cursed me, and I cannot weep." 

^^ Nay, sweet mistress, thy father has not 
pronounced his curse, and thou canst so easily 
change it to a blessing." 

" I cannot, Belinda. Oh, good Belinda, if 
thou hast a heart, let not my father have these 
jousts for me. I do not know of one man in 
England I could love, save Maurice Fitz Her- 
bert." 

** And do not half the courtly dames live 
without love, young , warm-hearted child ? Thou 
art but a novice in the world, or thou would'st 
know rich ladies, and high-bom folks, do not 
know what it is to love." 
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*^ Thy pardon^ then^ Belinda ; I must love. 
By the memory of poor Queen Isabella's sighs, 
I will not sigh alone." 

^^ I scarcely dare listen to thee," said Be- 
linda; ^^ my master is a great Baron now, and 
will not heed my words ; and think, Marion, 
how wretched thou would'st be, with thy fa- 
ther's malediction sounding in thy ears." 

'^ Very true, Belinda; but if I must choose 
between imhappiness and despair, let me chafe 
at one thought, and find some comfort in lov- 
ing, and being loved." 

" No, no, no ; my father shall not curse 
thee, my sweet, my darling sister," cried 
Edith, who, fancying she heard Marion's voice, 
had broken her own slumbers, to hurry near 
her bedside. " Leave us, Belinda ; I will sleep 
with Marion to-night/' 

" Rather say you will talk with Marion," 
said Belinda, sobbing, as she closed the cur- 
tains around the lovely maidens. 

The door was shut, and then Marion turned 
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her head towards Edith^ hid it in her bosom^ 
and wept convulsively. 

For a long time, Edith let her weep ; and 
at length, lifting np her head, Marion ex- 
claimed — 

" Edith, forgive me for having a secret from 
thee." 

" I forgive thee, poor child," was the sweet 
reply ; " would that all should be as lenient to- 
wards thee. Be steady, Marion ; reflect before 
you act. Kerne mber, our father is as firm as 
he is fond." 

'* But, dearest Edith, I shall break my heart 
if I am given in marriage to one of those che- 
valiers, who looked upon me all yesternight 
with such greedy eyes, that I was scorching 
by my own blushes. This is not love, Edith, 
and you know it. Happy girl I my father will 
consent to your marriage with young Way- 
ley, whilst I " 

** Oh ! Marion, speak not of me. I am not 
sanguine and warm as yourself; I therefore 
feefl not disappointment as you do." 
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Kind^ dear Edith ! and though my father 
makes not so much show of his lore towards 
thee, he loves thee very tenderly ; you must 
plead for me — I dare not see him alone ; you 
must tell him, I ask not to marry Maurice Fitz 
Herbert ; I ask only to retire into a monastery." 

" Poor Marion," sighed the affectionate 
Edith, who actually started, as she heard her 
light-hearted sister talk of burying her youth- 
fill beauty. ^ And dost thou feel so very much 
altered?" 

^^ I do, I do ; and, Edith, believe me, if I 
dare I would tell thee more. Maurice is high, 
and ^but no, no; you have too much ho- 
nour to bid me reveal a secret." 

" Tell me no more than thou art willing to 
reveal," said Edith. *^ We never disagree, 
and we might on that point ; believe me only 
in this — every hope of my heart is to see thee 
happy." 

" I believe thee !" cried Marion. " And 
oh ! I wish I were the same mild, gentle crea- 
ture thou art. But thou wilt have thy re- 
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compense, Edith ; tbou wilt be happy, whilst 
I " 

'* Oh, think not so dismally, but try and 
close thy weary eyes, Marion. Even through 
the window the gray streaks of morning are 
streaming, and thou hast not yet snatched one 
moment's repose." 

And Marion, for all answer, breathed a 
deep, pitiful sigh, then fell to sleep as sud- 
denly as an infant is hushed on its mother's 
breast. 

Ah, readers! judge not by appearances. 
The mild and gentle Edith, seemingly so pas- 
sionless, or at least so cool in love, had in &ct 
a more constant heart than the impetuous Ma- 
rion. The apparent devotion of the latter to- 
wards Maurice Fitz Herbert was fed by two 
impulses — the one, the dawning dream of am- 
bition, which the secret he had confessed to 
her had awakened in her heart ; the other, the 
chafing wilfulness of a spoilt girl, who loved 
the more because she was forbidden to love. 

She now slept profoundly, whilst Edith lay 
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awake by her side ; and she whom her sister 
deemed passionless^ had formed in the silence 
of those hours a plan as hardy as it was he- 
roic. 

Marion was feverish during the remainder 
of her slumber. After partially awakening, 
she again turned round on her pillow^ and fell 
into a heavy sleep. Not so Edith ; she dressed 
herself^ and stole noiselessly from the room. 

Descending into the garden^ she looked up 
wistfully at the windows of the castle; but 
they were all closely shut^ and seemed to be- 
token that the occupiers of each chamber were 
yet asleep. 

She had not, however, continued her ramble 
more than a quarter of an hour, when a rust- 
ling noise amongst the bushes made her turn 
roimd, and the Count de la Marche stood be- 
fore her. 

He evidently had not sought her, but was 
in quest of some one else. " Perhaps it is 
Marion the Coimt wants," she thought; but 
yet she bowed to him, and extended her hand. 

I 2 
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** How is it. Sir Count, that my sister 
Marion knows you — for I found her kneeling 
before you yesterday — ^whilst it appears my 
father knows you not? " 

^* I am not a Sherwood Forest brigand," 
loftily answered the Count ; '* and I hide hot 
from your father. Lady Edith, but from one 
who might fear my presence as much as I 
should mistrust his greeting." 

" Well, Count, I seek not to pry into your 
secret ; but as you know Marion, I beg, I en- 
treat of you, to give her good advice. It 
seems the young adventurer, Maurice Fitz 
Herbert, has been telling my poor sister some 
secret which adds fuel to her love. If you 
know aught of the female heart, remember 
how a hasty vow can break the spirits, and 
sear every hope of happiness." 

^^ Whatever be my faults, Lady Edith, de- 
ception forms no part of my character. I have 
promised this lover of your sister's to aid his 
cause, and I cannot break my word." 

*^ Oh, God!" cried Edith, clasping her 
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hands together^ '' every heart seems conspir- 
ing to lead Marion to her £ite. Since such 
are your sentiments. Count/' she added, 
turning her tearful gaze upon him, " reflect 
upon what you undertake ; you are, perhaps, 
consigning my sister to perpetual misery." 

*' I hope not," answered the Count, and he 
tore himself away. 

Ahorse was in readiness outside the grounds; 
the Count placed his foot in the stirrup, and 
cast one more look at Odiham Castle. 

*' Farewell to these walls for a time," he 
cried; "farewell, farewell." And he con- 
tinued his soliloquy, patting his splendid 
horse the while ; " Ah, Zeno ! my favourite 
Zeno," he cried, " thou hast none of the 
troubles of mankind on thy noble shoulders. 
Happy beast ! the most thou feelest is a little 
languor, and that not often, for I am a kind 
master xmto thee ! Farewell, old castle, where 
such beauty dwells. Farewell to thee, Isabella 
of AngoulSme, once as near imto me as thou 
still art dear. 
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" Farewell to thee of the gazelle eye, pen- 
sive Edith Carlton; and farewell to Marion 
the beauteous, the bright. Surely those dark 
frowning halls contain a world of hidden mys- 
tery. Surely they bode something which the 
clash of steel shall unravel. 

" And he, the cati£f King, who plunged my 
soul into the depths of misery, who can- 
kered my heart with disappointment and sor- 
row— who, dazzling the imagination of Isabella, 
caused her to forswear herself, to break her 
plighted troth; misfortune, care and pain, are 
densely crowded round his path. Heaven has 
taken the vengeance from my hands ! 

^^ Vengeance — yes, but has not Isabella 
borne her share of sorrow, and never shared 
her moiety of pleasure? Poor Isabella 1 I 
think I now see her ranging in the gardens 
of her father V chltteau, as free, as blithe as 
can be. How each line of care tells to man's 
heart, when imprinted on the brow of her he 
loves." 
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Imagination could no more veil itself in 
words; it was swelling near a hearty noble 
amidst disappointment— « hearty too^ which for 
years had fed upon its own grief, and had 
not warped one generous feeling. 

Man's soul ia so elevated when sorrow can- 
not effiu^e its divine likeness to the great Crea- 
tor ; and woman is so unworthy of her gentle 
attributes, when she gives her hand without 
her heart, or takes back the heart she has 
once given to one who would have cheered 
it through misfortune, and partaken of its feel- 
ings of joy 1 

Bowing down his head, and slowly proceed- 
ing through a hedge country of exquisite beauty, 
he thought over many long-sealed pages of his 
younger days. What man can, unmoved, take 
such a survey ? Do not scenes arise before his 
gaze, causing pangs of sorrow hallowed by 
their very depth ? Do not memories of things 
unforgotten, but lately effaced from memory, 
return in'all their pristine force, in the hues 
of pensive array ? Do not small events multi- 
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ply themselves into magnitude ? Do not many 
wild hours of careless freedom taimt with the 
recollection that they cannot be recalled I 

The tall grass waved around him ; many a 
fair garden spread its beautiful robing before 
the gaze of the Coimt de la Marche ; whilst 
he, in thoughtful reverie, wended on his way. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Alas ! we grasp at clouds, and beat the air, 
Vexing that spirit we intend to clear. 

Prior. 



The reader has not^ perhaps^ forgotten that 
in the fifth chapter of this tale he was intro- 
duced to an aged female^ whose appearance 
seemed to strike King John with recollections 
of past events^ seemingly not of a pleasant 
nature^ especially judging from the tart an- 
swers which the lady scrupled not to give even 
unto Royal ears. 

And again the King sat in close conversa- 
tion with her, whilst even the simpering attrac- 
tions of the young maid servant failed to en- 
gross the attention of the King. 

I 9 
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The sinister expression of the old lady's 
countenance was changed. She was evidently 
towering her speech as loftily as she coiUd; 
but at the same time concealing fear under the 
mask of assurance. 

Her sparkling^ small black eyes^ twinkled 
in tune with the bony finger, which she was 
elevating, lowering, and twisting about, in 
keeping with the eloquence of her language. 
John, never very Boignh in his toilet, was more 
than untidy that morning. His dress was co- 
vered with dust, his face sallow, his beard un- 
trimmed. He presented a striking contrast to 
the scrupulously neat appearance of Mrs. 
Nettledale, which was the name of the lady 
who now held conference with him. 

" I protest unto you that I speak the truth. 
King John," she cried ; '^ if twenty men were 
to search my house, they would not find the 
papers ; they are not in my possession, and I 
will not say where they are." 

" But I can compel thee." 

" No you cannot ; not as long as my bonny 
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grandson lives^ will he suffer any one to place 
the torture upon his aged relative ; and I am 
well assured that^ cruel as you may be, you 
would not injure the boy." 

'^ The ridiculous relationship the foolish 
youth claims, will not secure him, I can assure 
thee ;" and the malignant King thought of his 
revenge upon his nephew, Arthur of Bre- 
tagne. 

If the old lady's face became paler, it was 
scarcely perceptible, and she steadied her 
voice as she continued, sarcastically: — 

" It would be far wiser, if, instead of quar- 
relling with an old woman, your Majesty took 
heed unto your own affairs. The approaching 
meeting at Bunneymede must surely occupy 
some of your thoughts/' 

" Very litde indeed,*' replied the King, with 
a forced laugh. 

" It is not fit for me to press the matter," 
said the old lady ; *' and I can but hope your 
Majesty will see the utter uselessness of con- 
tinuing this parley." 
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^' The parley is only the prelude to more 
rigorous measures," replied the King. " I 
would therefore advise thee to reconsider the 
whole, ere such measures are taken." 

" I fear menaces less than your kingly pro- 
mises," sturdily answered the old lady. 

" Bah I I see thy cheeks growing pale, and 
thy lips are quivering ; it is very well for thee 
to pretend." 

" I am old," was the reply, *' and these 
quivering symptoms are but the signs of my 
years ; and now, as I told your Majesty before, 
when you appeared in my poor cottage, visi- 
tors are coming who care little or nothing for 
Royalty; and I would save you the useless 
trouble of paying me another visit, as I shall 
remove this evening, and unless your Majesty 
feels willing to perish in the flames which 
shall destroy my abode, you have very little 
time to lose." 

" I go," said King John. ^' But remember, 
that a bastard son of Bichard Cceur de Lion 
has no chance to the English throne." 
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" He is no bastard son," was the sharp re- 
ply. " He bears the name of the woman who 
nursed him ; but he is Queen B^reng^re's son." 

" I will never believe it." 

" Others will ; and, little as I care for a 
crown — little as I really think grandeur will 
bring happiness to .poor Maurice — I will spur 
him on by every persuasion in my power to 
rankle thy heart, in revenge for thy conduct 
towards my daughter. So beautiful she was, 
nursing the Royal infiint, when thy crime- 
stained eyes rested upon her — resting to allure 
and destroy. She is dead — she is dead ; her 
girlhood's purity, and the shame of her wed- 
ded life, are buried in the tomb. Thine was 
the crime, hers the weakness of a moment, 
washed away by her repentance. Robin Hood 
was that young girl's husband — ^remember that. 
King John; he trained up Maurice Fitz Her- 
bert — that was an assumed name. He told 
Richard Coeur de Lion that the child was dead, 
but, it was reared to be the bold marauder's re- 
venge." 
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" It is impossible to prove this/' said the 
King ; ^' it is a well-known fact that Queen 
B^rengere never had a son." 

" It was a well-known belief thou would'st 
have killed an infant^ King John^ ere it shoiUd 
have hindered thy succession ; thou provedst 
this true in thy treatment . of Arthur of Bre- 
tagne." 

There was no replying to this truth, and 
many other crimes rose up in judgment 
against John ; but the improbability of the tale 
he had heard prevented his feeling anything 
approaching fear ; he thought it therefore ad- 
visable to make a timely retreat, ere the arrival 
of more formidable visitors should render his 
safety doubtful. 

" Go," cried the old lady, as the door was 
slammed to with violence ; " go, wretched 
King I go, like the fox, so prowling, yet so 
caiti£f ; go, I hate thee ! '* 

And as she said these words, she com- 
pressed her thin lips, and struck her hand on 
the table. 
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" Why, grandmother/' cried Matirice FiU 
Herbert, advancing towards her, " you are 
growing very deaf; you neither heard me 
open the door, nor come near you, although 
I made some noise too in withdrawing the 
latch/' 

^' If I heard thee not, I was thinking of 
thee," said the old lady, affectionately. ^^ Ah, 
Maurice ! it is strange I should love thee so 
well ; any one would fancy thou wert really my 
grandson.'* 

" Hark'ee, grandmother ; I do not believe 
that I am Queen B^reng^re's son — no, that I 
do not ; and if I only had sweet Marion here 
to dwell with me, how much happier should I 
be than following a life I hate, or asserting 
rights which all consider ridiculous except 
thyself" 

'* Tush ! silly boy ; will the Lady Marion 
bring thee money, if her father consents not 
to the match ? " 

" Oh, money ! that horrid word," cried 
young Fitz Herbert. " I verily believe, grand- 
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mother^ that thou would'st sell thy soul for 
gold!" 

" And I verily believe, Maurice, thou hast 
persuaded thyself thoU carest not for gold. 
Boy, when wilt thou be a man, and have a 
man's daring spirit in thee ?" 

*' Who says I have not a manly spirit," said 
Maurice, knitting his brows, and looking as 
beautiful as brave. *^ I know what I say, 
grandmother, and you know it too. It is 
the love of gold which makes men sin more 
than any other love; and it is the love of 
gold which makes thee spur me on, until, as 
I have often said, I shall end my life on the 
gallows. How wilt thou feel then ? for I swear 
unto thee, I have not a single feeling naturally 
akin to thine. I am a sinner, and I wish it were 
otherwise — that I do ; I wish I were not mixed 
in one transaction which can bring a blush upon 
my brow.; and even now it is kind that fate 
parts me from Marion. She knows not my sins ; 
she knows not, she will not believe, I am a bri- 
gand." 
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" Bah! thou hast but one thought^ Mau- 
rice ; this girl Marion turns thy brains." 

" She turns my thoughts, rather say — she 
turns my thoughts to wiser and better things. 
Surely, surely, a woman's image is shrined in 
holy affection, where the recollection of her 
grace and beauty can soften the feelings hither- 
to so blunted. But grandmother," added the 
youth, with a mixture of sadness and passion, 
*' what is Marion to me ? Farewell, visions of 
happiness never to be realized ; farewell, bright 
hopes which have twined themselves round 
every fibre of my heart, which have coiled into 
my midnight dreams, and haunted my waking 
thoughts. Farewell to thee, my beloved 
Marion, the bright, the beautiful, the warm- 
hearted !" 

" I will hearken no more unto the silly rav- 
ings of love," cried the old lady. 

" But listen you must" said Maurice, " and 
listen you shall. Sometimes I feel cowardly — 
aye, even cowardly enough to give up my Ma- 
rion. But now I swear, by heaven and earth. 
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I will die first. I will kill, I will tear to pieces 
the man who stands between our union. I will 
die^ or marry Marion Carlton. Gbrandmother, 
look not thus at me. Look not as if you thought 
such feelings pitiful and weak. They are not 
weak. Is it weak that all earth is bound to- 
gether by the ties of love? Match me one 
feeling in the whole world like unto love; 
match me one heart worthier of mine, or 
rather worthy of turning it to better things, 
than Marion's. Soft are the words she so 
gracefully utters ; playful, wayward, still they 
are harmonious. Now smile, cold, unfeel- 
ing woman; thou mayest smile. I care 
not." 

" Ha, ha, ha, Maurice." 

" Woman, woman hast thou a heart ? By 
heavens, I think not. I tell thee I cannot love 
thee if thou laughest at Marion. Hold thy 
tongue." 

'* Ha, ha, ha." 
Hold thy tongue, I tell thee." 
Well then, Maurice — ha, ha, ha — ^no, now. 
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silly boy, I am serious. Go on — pay thy tri- 
bute to the praises of thy mistress. Say her 
eyes are like yon blue doud, her hair like 
threads of gold, her figure '* 

^^ Stop, mocking old creature ; let me com- 
pare her to all that is lovely and bright, I still 
fall short of the reality. I scarcely can think, 
grandmother, thou wert once yoimg thyself. 
It is a sad thing that age fancies youth is like 
unto its growing infirmities. The woman of forty 
wishes twenty summers less to tret and chafe 
at the world it loves. The woman of sixty 
envies the still vigorous intellect of forty. All 
thy sex is envious except Marion, grandmo- 
ther. I really think thou enviest my young 
feelings, for as to misbelieve them thou canst 
not. Was it pretence when I grew ill for love 
of Marion? Ah, grandmother! thou wert 
kind then, and now forgive me." 

The generous youth extended his hand ; his 
passion was over, and already he repented 
having upbraided his aged companion. Not 
so were her feelings —not quick and passing ; 
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they fed on dark imaginings, and were foS' 
tered by an uncliangcable obstinacy, which 
neither time nor cause conld conquer. She 
hated Marion, and yet, had the whole world 
been offered to her to say why, it would have 
been out of her power to answer with truth. 
She was very selfish, and knowing that Marion 
occupied her grandson's thoughts, she hated 
her — there was no other reason to be as- 
signed. 

Sulkily she took the hand which Maurice 
so frankly extended, and once more she spoke 
of herself. 

" I must leave this spot," she cried. *' King 
John menaces not in vain when he has a vin- 
dictive plot in his head. I will go to the mo- 
nastery where Bobin Hood ended his days." 

" What, to Berkeley, where he was be- 
trayed? No! never!" 

" Yes, Maurice," she replied, angrily. " I 
say yes. Some voice, tells me that monastery 
is connected both with thy destiny and mine ; 
there will I go. Take a walk now, Maurice, 
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and retxurn by nightfall. Mind^ I saj, re- 
turn." 

Glad to get away from the strange old wo- 
man for a short time^ the young man took his 
leave in silence^ whilst the grandmother mut- 
tered^ " I will prepare for my journey !" 

The old lady had dwelt in that abode for 
several years. The cottage was rudely built, 
but the rooms were tolerably large^ clean, and 
comfortable. Unforgotten images arose be- 
fore the imagination of her who was going to 
leave that familiar spot, both endeared and 
rendered acutely painful, as the case might be, 
by recollections of days and events gone by. 
Many a rude wind of adversity may pass over 
us — ^many a pang may have shot through our 
heart — ^many joys of recollection ov rbalanc » 
these when we bid farewell to the home of 
other days — of other days more tranquil, more 
gentle; when younger was the heart, and 
fresher was each feeling. 

That heart, on the point of severing for 
ever from the home of her younger hours. 
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hardened in some things, was softened in this. 
She would not that Maurice should see her 
weep, but she did weep bitterly. The tears 
poured down her furrowed cheeks, as she 
stood for the last time there. 

Presently she descended into the garden, 
and she lingered long by a well, since £uned, 
as it was then hallowed in the sight of her who 
wept by its side. It seemed as if the gentle 
murmur of the waters had the power of speech, 
as such a strange, languid smile, so rife with 
melancholy thoughts, lighted her withered fea- 
tures, as she held a long soliloquy, addressing 
the waters. 

" Bubble, bubble, bubble,'* she cried ; " he 
is gone, he is gone, who loved to moisten his 
parched lips with your refreshing drops. No 
treachery lurks within this well — Bobin Hood's 
well. Poor Bobin Hood I And now dost thou 
look down upon this our world ? Dost thou 
scoff at its vice — thou whom the world branded 
a sinner! Ah! many a goodly carouse hast 
thou had here; and many a goblet has been 
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drained by thy merry-hearted men. No tyrant 
master wert thou. No despotic will was thine. 
Thy men were no courtiers to be compelled to 
bow and cringe to thee. At night the weary 
rested their limbs under the canopy of heayen, 
on the green and balmy sward. When wine 
was scarce^ then^ oh^ well I thy waters were 
tarried in their course ; they refreshed^ they 
stimulated^ they spurred on the daring hearts 
of Kobin Hood's brave men. 

^^ I have now sung my last song here. I hate 
sung — ^but long — long ago — and once my laugh 
was not so hollow. Sure once I was dressed 
in rich kirtle and hood^ was the forest queen^ 
the mother of my Virginie. He was my son- 
in-law — though none knew it in the world — 
he, brave Kobin Hood. 

" Sorrow aches at my heart to leave this 
spot; sorrow multiplies, for aye, it is for 
ever ; and this summer will pass, the autumn 
and winter follow; then again will the ver- 
nal spring be ushered in — each blossom will 
bud — each tree will be robed so trimly — ^whilst 
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I — perchance dead — shall lay my troubled, 
weary head^ on the cold bosom of earth." 

No more she spoke ; but leaning her head 
on the wall of the well^ she sobbed aloud^ 
after which she tore away part of the moss 
which grew amidst the stones; she kissed it 
with fervour, and placed it in her bosom. 

Once more she reached the house, and open- 
ing a closet concealed in the wall behind her 
bed, she tore several papers into fragments^ and 
placed various bags of money in a box, which 
she enclosed in a pannier, covered over with 
loaves of bread, butter, some knives, a tankard, 
and a few bottles of wine. 

With great difficulty she pushed the pannier 
a few steps^ and then she called to her servant 
girl. 

^' Help me to carry this down stairs/' she 
said. The girl obeyed. " Now,'* said her mis- 
tress, *' go, fetch three horses ; saddle them — 
one for thyself, one for me, one for Mau- 
rice; and put the pannier of provisions care- 
fully on the horse thou saddlest for myself" 
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If the girl were somewhat astonished at this 
order, considering the lateness of the hour, 
she had not Uved ever since she could remem- 
with her mistress, without learning that Mrs. 
Nettledale was a shrew — and shrews lore not 
to be questioned. 

And now Mrs. Netdedale's bosom beat con- 
vulsively ; she had carefully effaced all traces 
of her emotion ; and when Maurice came, she 
was as calm as possibly seemed natural to her 
usual temperament. 

*' Question me not," she said, in answer to 
Maurice's anxious gaze ; *' question me not, 
but obey. Place thyself in thy saddle — lead 
the way to — Berkeley." 

*^ I obey you," replied the young man, 
with involuntary sadness. 

** And now, Maurice," said the old lady, in 
a low, impressive voice ; ^* would*st thou have 
other feet than ours tread within these walls ? 
would'st thou have the King place his watch- 
men here, and let them be masters of the fo- 
rest?" 

VOL. I. K 
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" Never ! *' said Maurice ; " by the memory 
of him who loved the spot^ and whom I iised 
to call father — never ! " 

" Well and rightly said, my son. Spoken 
as I should have spoken. There is but one way 
by which this can be altered^ and God knows 
how I tremble at the deed. Place thyself in 
thy saddle — do as I bid you, Maurice— mount, 
I say, obstinate blockhead." 

" Oh, grandmother, throw away the brand 
—come away, pray come away." 

" Leave me ; take away thy grasp," cried 
the old lady, endeavouring to shake him off; 
but he held her tightly with one hand, and 
fell on his knees before her; tears swelled in 
those beauteous eyes, but he dashed them 
away, for fear she should spurn his feelings. 

" Have mercy on the spot he loved," he 
cried ; " have mercy on my prayer ; leave the 
spot to rot and decay ; let owls and bats de- 
stroy, and then nestle in the walls, but touch 
not those stones with that brand." 

" Maurice — boy — go, leave me alone— it 
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ts, it toas^ his will I shoiild do this ere King's 
menials should tread the floors he did." 

Maurice was staggered. 

" Swear this ! " he cried. 

" I swear it ! " replied the excited woman. 

Maurice groaned aloud, but he relaxed his 
hold. 

*' Mount thy horse," cried Mrs. Netdedale. 

" Not yet, not yet," repHed Maurice, still 
kneeling ; another moment, and the flames be- 
gan to rise, the smoke began to curl, and the 
old lady burst into tears. 

** Now — now — I can be weak," she cried. 
^^ Oh God, have mercy on me ! God forgive 
me!" 

She mounted her horse, and, forgetting his 
own feelings in compassion for those of the 
wretched woman by his side, Maurice cantered 
on at a brisk pace, until simultaneously the 
party paused on a rising mound, and the 
young servant girl, who brought up the rear, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Oh, how the destructive flames remorselessly 
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spread over the almost enchanted^ fairy-like, 
sylvan spot ! now they curled on high, separ- 
ating and joining again in the open air. Eyen 
the hideous noise of the crackling timber was 
distinctly heard ; then followed another sound, 
louder, more distinct. The roof was falling 
in — ^the destruction was really accomplished, 

It was surely a threat Mrs. Nettledale held 
out to King John, for not one single human 
being could have been expected at the cottage, 
or why came they not to stop the angry ele- 
ment? Not a drop was thrown over the 
spreading flames; higher they spread, and 
louder resounded the sobs of the young ser- 
vant girl. 

There she had served her whimsical mis- 
tress; there she had been bom; there she 
long would have lingered. And that mistress 
had now thrown back the hood from her head, 
and she turned round on her horse with eyes 
wildly dilated, watching the progress of the 
flames. Tears were mounting to her eyes, 
but she suflfered them not to fall. Sighs were 
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iLOYering near her breast^ but she smothered 
them ere they were allowed to extinguish 
the fire raging within the bosom so deeply 
racked. 

Maurice, poor Maurice — he whose early in- 
fancy had passed amidst sylvan spots of pictu- 
resque beauty — ^his nature had too deeply been 
impressed with romance, to prevent his weep- 
ing aloud, as crash after crash succeeded each 
other in quick succession. At length he could 
bear it no longer. 

" I shall reproach you if we linger," he said, 
tuiming to his grandmother. '^ Come away; come 
away." 

The wretched woman obeyed. Sick was her 
heart, but not so sick as Maurice felt his own. 
This scene to her was the prelude to other ca- 
tastrophes, whilst he was longing, poor youth, 
for more secure peace. The sweet, gentle moon, 
was high in her full beauty. She cast shadows 
on the turf, and reflected in the streamlets, 
in whose water the branches of many trees 
laved. The country for miles around was most 
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splendid^ and the woodland was very varie- 
gated. Sometimes lanes of clustering beanty 
almost formed bowers, both sides hemming in 
the equestrians with thick clusters of boughs. 
Often spaces of verdure, slightly scorched by 
the sun, so as to mellow the vivid tints, ap- 
peared beautifully faint, with the moon shining 
upon the green. Now splendid clusters of trees 
invited the weary travellers to rest under their 
genial shade. Now small twigs and shrubs 
stood, helplessly trying to grow to maturity. 
Now rising hillocks enabled the travellers to ob- 
tain views of the surrounding country. Whilst 
such scenes, however simple, when viewed by 
moonlight, possess a hallowed grace, the sun 
properly renders scenery splendid — the moon 
softens tint and view to a charming, calm-like 
degree. 

Ohl the mind must be deeply beset with 
sin, the heart must have become most hardened 
in vice, if man can speed on his way, amidst 
a charming country, in the silent hours of 
evening's grace, without being impregnated 
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with a full sense of the presence of the great 
Deity. 

How felt she, then, the wretched woman 
who had placed the brand on her own happy 
dwelling-place — who had consigned to the 
flames that, which industrious fingers had 
reared ? 

Yet to her fevered mind it seemed as if she 
had done a virtuous, or at least a brave, deed. 
Oh ! is there not disease of mind, worse than 
the diseases of the body ? and is not this one, 
when the mind is made subservient to the will 
of human passions ? The stubborn heart rules 
with most despotic sway; each idle whim is 
sent to tell its delusive tale, and the mind be- 
lieves all, until the passions have destroyed 
its brightness. No more is it then the mirror 
on which the soul is reflected ; it is led like a 
bark on the wild sea, in the hands of heedless 
boys. What know they of the perils of the 
waves? What care the passions for the con- 
sequence of sin? 

Oh, contemplation! turn not: tarry here 
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awhile. Keason^ hold thy sway. Men of 
wisdom or men of weakness— men of learn- 
ing^ as well as women^ too often fear this con- 
templation. The mirror of the soul, once 
dimmed in its lustre, continues marring its 
o^ bright surfece, simply because men wiU 
not contemplate. 

Long before Maurice could utter one word 
which could break the sad trance of his 
thoughts, Mrs. Nettledale was quarrelling with 
her servant girl at the nearest inn or rest- 
ing-place. 



% 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Yet, he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a King ; 
Which every wise and virtuous man attains ; 
And, who attains not, ill aspires to rule 
Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes. 
Subject himself to anarchy within. 
Or lawless passions in him which he serves. 

Milton. 



On the 19th of June, of the year 1215, an 
immense concourse of horsemen, formed into 
regular detached parties, were to be seen 
riding towards Runneymede. The road from 
Windsor was one mass of dust, and the gal- 
lant coursers sped on as if sensible of the im- 
portance of the coming discussion. 

From the opposite side of a large field or 
meadow, another party advanced, and ranged 
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themselres as if preparing for a warlike ren- 
contre; each party encamping with much pomp 
and steadiness of purpose. 

From the tents of the one side were seen 
the royal arms, wrought upon flags ; upon 
the other, baronial arms were emblazoned^ 
Determination sat upon the countenance of 
each Baron ; now was the time for that pro- 
ject they had so long contemplated to be set- 
tled. Now was the time when a vacillating 
King was to be convinced that Englishmen 
submit to no petty tyranny — not even at the 
hands of Royalty. Now had dawned the time 
when all ambiguous clauses of the feudal law, 
under which Kings could deceive, were to be 
rectified and re-modelled. 

This was a great charter, as at the time it 
was called — as in our days every sensible per- 
son must still call it. It was evident, by the 
clauses of the first part of Magna Charta, that 
the Barons meant, first and foremost, to increase 
their own power ; and had that been entirely 
effected, without any consideration to other pur- 
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Barons were to be benefited, is now clearly 
understood. 

Hating the Barons as he did, it is rather 
strange that King John submitted with appa- 
rent good-will to a Charter so thrust upon his 
notice, that it was indeed receiving an order, 
not being asked a favour ; and whatever may be 
alleged with truth of its ultimate good, there 
was something most degrading to the ears of 
monarchy, in hearing several of its clauses read. 

In case the King refused compliance, his 
castles were to be besieged; power was to 
overrule Royal differences — not the eloquence 
of Parliamentary influence. None save a King, 
who felt that he had degraded himself by many 
an act of oppression — none save a man who 
felt himself a slave to his own passions — would 
have submitted to so total a reversion of his 
own opinions; but John complied with each 
article contained in the Charter, as readily as if 
he had been for many days and nights expect- 
ing the commands of the Barons. 

There was, however, one part of the com- 
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pact which made John's sallow face flush with 
most bitter anger. 

Five-and-twenty Barons^ more ambitions 
than the rest^ insisted upon being invested 
with supremacy ; or, to say the very least, they 
would be made co-equal with the King. 

The King was forced to send sherifis through 
the kingdom, to oblige every one to swear 
obedience to these Barons. 

For three days and three nights the Barons 
and the King continued in the field ; and oh ! 
how poor John heaped curses upon them, 
whilst they were glorying in their triumph ! 

Sir Robert Wayley, attached to his Royal 
master, was so blindly fond, that he could 
never thoroughly see John's faults. All those 
who are sincerely fond of a monarch, take 
into consideration all the points upon which 
leniency dare rest ; and Sir Robert, mixing a 
little envy of the powerful and wealthy Barons 
in his minds, pitied but never blamed John. 

It was the last night John would remain en- 
camped opposite his triumphant enemies. He 
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slept not during the two nights which preceded 
these ; and now that the Boyal signature bad 
been attached to Magna Charta, he felt he was 
to bear the pain and blame of reigning— the 
Barons would feel the triumph and power. 

He felt he was at best but a Royal slave, 
and he determined to throw oS the shackles at 
the first opportunity. The man who, seated 
on the throne, trampled on the people — the 
man who had never made one usefal or gene- 
rous law, felt all the ignominy of having them 
made for him. 

" Wayley," he exclaimed, ^^ I thought I had 
no pride; but I have, and every feeling I 
possess is stunned and blunted. The events 
of these three days have placed all but the 
final nail in my coffin. I am weary of life ; 
I wish I had only the courage to resign my 
crown ; but one of the Barons might wear it, 
perchance, or that sneaking Dauphin. Oh ! I 
am very wretched, Wayley," continued the 
King, after a pause ; " would'st thou serve me, 
if possible ?" 
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'^ Can your Majesty ask the question ? Am 
I not your humble serrant?" 

" Humble^ "Wayley ! thou art more noble 
than those cursed Barons. Now hie thee 
quickly to Bome^ present thyself to Innocent, 
lay this copy of the Charter before him^ tell him 
I have been compiled — mark the word^ cam- 
petted to sign these articles ; represent to his 
Papal Highness^ that he ought to have been 
consulted, or rather say that the Barons did 
not choose to wait for the return of the mes- 
senger they send ; dost understand me ? " 

" Most perfectly ; there is danger in the deed, 
inasmuch as the Barons are wary, and watchful ; 
but " 

^^ Certainly, certainly. Holy Mary ! they are 
wary : let's see for some excuse. Ha ! I have 
it ; hast thou any objection to marry, and be 
one of the first to make use of one of the ar- 
ticles of the Charter, which empowers men to 
leave the kingdom of their own free plea- 
sure? What more pleasant than to take thy 
bride to Italy ?" 
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" Tush ! man, how thou art stammering. 
Thou talkest as if I had been holding parley 
with a coy damsel : thou art not afraid of being 
married, forsooth ? The jousts at Odiham Castle 
will commence four days hence, and break a 
lance or two in favour of Lady Marion ; win 
her — marry her — ^take her to Italy. Soft be thy 
repose, my gallant knight, when thou pillowest 
thy head on this goodly parchment — s'death! 
it hath banished sleep far from my eyes ; but 
let it not be far from thee by night or day, till 
thou layest it at Pope Innocent's feet." 

^^ I am a poor man," said Wayley, stoutly, 
" and the Baron of Odiham will refuse me 
his daughter." 

" Run away with Marion," said the unprin- 
cipled King. 

" Marion," said the knight, ^^ Marion would 
run back from me." 

Ha ! is it the staid Lady Edith thou lovest ? 
Thy taste is bad, yet I will respect it. Run 
away with her ; it will save the delay conse- 
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quent upon a weddings and give thee a good 
excuse for running abroad.' ' 

'* I want no excuse for serving your Ma- 
jesty," replied Wayley, loftily ; *^ but I must 
be excused when I act not against my own 
principles of right. I would not marry the 
woman who coidd forsake a hoary-headed fa- 
ther, to give herself to her lover ; I would 
not insult the woman of my choice, by soiling 
her hearing with such a proposal.** 

" WeU, and monastically spoken. Sir Knight 
of the bright principles," scoffingly cried the 
King. " Holy Mary ! when Barons have laid 
their commands before me, knights must 
thrust in my ears the tender scruples of their 
consciences. Ah ! mercy on me ! for what is 
thy scruple ? Is it sin to run away with Lady 
Edith Carlton ? 

'' A heinous sin, an* pardon me, your Ma- 
jesty ; a heinous offence it would be. But it 
is useless talking on that subject ; only, if your 
Majesty could give orders that both the mai- 
dens should be married after the tournament. 
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^ conquer or die ! ' shoiild be my device, if I 
jousted to win the hand of Edith." 

*' Nay/' said the King ; ^^ albeit this is a 
good idea^ I cannot put thy wish into execu- 
tion;" and here the King remembered old 
Carlton's dislike to his favourite knight. 

" Well, then," said Wayley, *^ suppose 
your Majesty leaves to my discretion the man- 
ner in which I shall take my journey ; satisfied 
on one point — I can die, but cannot be trea- 
cherous." 

" Be it so, my loyal Wayley. I go not to 
the Baron of Odiham's tournament ; I am sick 
at heart, and a-weary ; but my Queen shall sit 
in the Boyal tent." 

^' Whither does your Majesty go ?" 

^' To the devil, for all I care ; but," the King 
added after a pause, " in sober sadness. Sir 
Knight, I go in retirement to the Isle of 
Wight. And now, farewell ; thou hast not 
been signing Magna Charta, for thy eyes are 
blinking * and winking as if thy pillow would 
be right welcome." 
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A sorrowful sigh burst from Wayley's lips, 
as he stooped to kiss the pale^ thin hand ex- 
tended to him. The King heard the sigh. 

" Ha ! " he cried ; *' ha ! thou canst sigh ? 
Poor hearty silly hearty weak hearty to sigh for 
another's wo ; why the Barons would call thee 
a downright fool, man. Hark ! even now the 
voice of their loud carousing sounds upon the 
air. Accursed brutes ! how I hate them ! go, 
go, Wayley; go to rest — leave me.*' 

Wayley retired, but he did not, as the King 
bade him, go to rest ; his heart was yet in man- 
hood's vernal hours; his cellular hoards of 
sympathetic drops could weep tears yet, whilst 
older stores were dry, never more to be re- 
plenished ; his heart could send forth a choir 
of sighs for the miseries of man, and reserve 
some still for another occasion ; but above all, 
the sympathy of a naturally kind heart was 
the dominant feeling which existed in young 
Wayley's bosom ; the rule of his life was to 
act upon principle. From early childhood this 
had been inculcated in Wayley's mind, and the 
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precepts instilled by the most gentle of mo- 
thers were never effaced from the soul on 
which they had been engrafted : they budded 
long after death had sealed its icy touch upon 
the loved being whose image was now only a 
sad recollection of past days — yet happy so 
far^ amidst the melancholy retrospective that 
those preUminary lessons on principle ever ap- 
peared with the picture of her who had incul- 
cated them. 

Indulgent as he was, Wayley could not al- 
ways be blind to King John's faults, especially 
when the licentious monarch spoke scoffingly 
of the principles which actually render soci- 
ety something better than a mere wilderness 
of confusion, when respected — and if generally 
infringed, would make life unbearable. There 
are exceptions. There are many who act not 
on any principle, save enjoyment of vice or 
pleasure. Wayley was not of these ; and now, 
in the silence of that most beautiful starry 
night, he remembered Edith's quiet, lofty 
grace, and he would have risked his existence 
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on the chance of contradicting any one who 
dared to say she could be persuaded to elope 
from the paternal roof. 

It was precisely because he was an orphan 
that he could understand the feeling of plea- 
sure those must experience who wander not 
in the wide world^ but have a paternal roof; 
and although old Carlton had neyer treated 
him very courteously, he could believe that 
he might be most kind to his daughters ; 
and he acted upon principle when he spoke 
openly to the King. 

It matters not how tyrannical a Royal heart 
may be ; none can deny that they despise most 
those who cringe to their own craven heart. It 
was a noble principle which Wayley obeyed 
when others drooped away, some flattering, 
some assenting, some meaning to betray, whilst 
he was ever ready to speak the plain, and often- 
times unwelcome truth. 

After remaining some time in meditative 
contemplation, Wayley sunk into the most 
peaceful of all slumbers — the sleep of virtue. 
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Not such were John's slumbers. Frowning 
were the deep scowls he threw from beneath 
those vindictive eyes. His lips curled disdain* 
fuQy, and now and then he broke forth in a 
hoarse laugh^ though none were near to hear 
him. 

Solitude was hateful to John^ and yet he 
was most frequently alone; for he felt that 
none willingly courted his company. His 
spirit shrunk from the hearts as wicked as 
himself^ and loathed to own their companion- 
ship ; and the good were not akin with him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



But, ah ! my heart is hmnan still ; 

The riBing sigh, the £Edling tear, 
My languid vitals' feeble rill. 

The sickness of my soul declare. 

Chatte&ton. 



It might be three days before the appointed 
tournament at Odiham Castle^ when Marion 
was summoned to the presence of Queen 
Isabella^ who had remained her father's guest^ 
but inhabited a different part of the castle. 

Marion was in the midst of giving directions 
respecting the arrangement of a row of pearls 
in her velvet hat, when the messenger arrived. 

Less bounding was her light step as she trod 
the corridors ; and her fair cheeks turned red 
and pale alternately, as she bowed low at the 
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entrance of the room in which sat the pensive 
Isabella. 

The Queen interrupted Marion's grave sa- 
lute by taking her hands within her own, and 
gently leading her to a seat. 

Marion hesitated ; but at a signal from the 
Queen, she sat down. 

" And is it really against thy own inclina- 
tion that the forthcoming tournament is to take 
place ?" said Queen Isabella, fixing her eyes in- 
terrogatively upon Marion's face. 

" Oh ! it is indeed very much against my 
will," said Marion, with ardour ; " and if your 
gracious Majesty can command it otherwise, 
my most humble thanks will be gratefully 
yours." 

" This from any one less artless than thy- 
self, sweet Marion, I should have considered a 
mockery of the lack of power which falls to 
my Queenly share. But no I thy girlish heart 
cannot yet be like the mocking world." 

" Pray do not weep," cried Marion, gently 
withdrawing the Queen's hand from her ma- 
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jestic face ; *' indeed, indeed, I meant not to 
oflTend/' 

^' None can doubt thy word, Marion ; and 
although I have no power, I have the will of 
obliging those I love ; an' I love thee, pretty 
Marion — I would make thee happy if I could. 
Believest thou this V* 

" Yes, yes, I do," cried Marion, imprinting 
many kisses on the Queen's hand, which had 
rested, since it was withdrawn by Marion, in 
her own. 

*' "Well, then, believing I wish to serve thee, 
wilt thou confide implicitly in me ? "Wilt thou 
lay thy heart bare before me, as if I were thy 
mother ?" 

*' Willingly !" replied the young girl, who 
had often wondered whether she could have 
kept a secret from a mother ; for, although her 
father doted upon her, she was oftentimes 
afraid of his passionate sallies of temper. 

" Ah, Marion ! I fear me thine is one of 
those easy, open, trusting hearts, the world will 
too surely destroy;" and as Queen Isabella 
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spoke, some reminiscence of the days when she 
was young and tender as Marion overcame 
her bruised heart; her head bent upon the 
young girl's shoulder, and this time she sobbed 
aloud. 

Ah I those tears contained a whole history — 
they told that, although Isabella of Angoul^me 
had now for many years glided through the 
stream of life, still the recollection of younger 
feelings, spoken by a younger heart than hers, 
could cause tears of sad reminiscence to flow. 
That noble frame which could bear misfortune, 
ncTertheless could not conceal it ; even the 
tones of Isabella's voice were marked by the 
languor which much inward sorrow never £uls 
of leaving: if she smiled, the effort was so 
pregnant with pensiveness, that it only seemed 
a mockery of what that bright smile once had 
been. 

Poor Isabella ! long she wept on Marion's 
shoulder ; but at length she raised her head, 
and threw it back with a matchless grace, for 
which her minutest actions were remarkable. . 
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It is diffioult to describe the expression of 
Isabella's countenance after she had been weep- 
ing : it seemed as if that gmceftd gesture of 
slowly and majesticallj throwing back her head 
were the signal that her grief was oyer, and 
that other thoughts had taken place of them. 

" Few have erer seen me weep as thou hast, 
Marion. And now, dear one, tell me, art thou 
really attached to Maurice Fitz Herbert?" 

The light which passed over Marion's sweet 
face was like a sunbeam on the water ; it glad- 
dened even the melancholy Isabella, so full of 
truth and candour was that speaking expres- 
sion. 

" Ah ! once I thought this was only a girlish 
whim," said Marion ; " once — ^but now I have 
sounded my heart, and I love Maurice Fitz 
Herbert. Why I love him, I cannot tell, for 
sometimes he is peevish and hasty. How I 
love him, I cannot tell; but. Queen Isabella^ 
I do love him." 

" Marion, strange as it may seem to thee, that 
which I am going to say is true. Others may 
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deceiye thee : I never will. Thy marrying 
Maurice Fitz Herbert maysaye much blood- 
shed, and preserve thy lover's life Yet had I 
not heard from thy own lips the confession of 
thy love, I would not have allowed those to 
proceed who are even now thinking of thee. 
Now, Marion, if thy father curse thee, hast 
thou strength to bear that ?" 

'^ Not to hear him curse me I No, no, no ! 
that I cannot bear. But perchance to feel his 
curse is upon me, may not be so difficult to 
bear." 

'^ I understand thee ; but I must not say 
more. Return here this evening at night&U ; 
thou shalt speak to Maurice." 

" Oh ! lady, lady," cried poor Marion, 
bursting into tears, " if it be wrong to love, 
why cannot I help this weakness ? I feel as- 
sured God's blessing cannot light upon me, 
if my dear father curses me. What shall I 
do?" 

^^ Alas ! " replied the Queen, " here is my 
most bitter lot : I must not — I dare not advise 
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diee ; but once again I say, if thou hast not 
the wish of marrying Maurice, thou neyer 
Shalt" 

And Marion dare not say, '^ I will not marry 
Maurice ;" so she pressed her hands convid- 
sively upon her thrilling heart, bowed deeply 
to the Queen, and rather hastily tore herself 
away. 

When she reached her room, she secured the 
door, and then, pacing up and down the apart- 
ment with harried steps, she exclaimed — 

'* How changed every one is now towards 
me ! My father never trusts himself alone with 
me. Belinda is wary. Edith has some moody 
care of her own. Yet no— no— it is myself, 
unhappy girl, who am so changed. I dare not 
pause, I dare not think — and oh ! I dare not 
say him nay. Perhaps it may be very sinful . 
Oh God ! forgive me ! I cannot help it ; I can- 
not even pray to turn to another path, for the 
words would not come from my heart. Mau- 
rice, Maurice, why art thou so dear ! why — 
why did I ever meet thee ?" 
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At length Marion could not bear to remain 
alone any longer, and she descended the large 
staircase. A domestic informed her, in answer 
to her question, that he belieyed the Baron 
was out ; and Marion therefore went into the 
sitting room, where the sisters generally em- 
ployed themselves as they listed. 

The servant had made a mistake, for the first 
objects which met her gaze, were her £either, 
and Sir Robert Wayley. 

" Having now satisfactorily proved why I 
first saw you under such disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, I will make Edith acquainted with 
your sentiments, or rather I will call her now to 
our presence. Ha!" cried old Carlton, finish- 
ing his speech as the astonished Marion en-, 
tered ; '^ ha I it is thou, Marion ? thou art ever 
in the way, pretty one, when thou art least 
wanted. Where is Edith ? " 

" Let me first salute my future brother-in- 
law,'* cried Marion ; and she archly tripped 
towards Sir Robert. As she received his sa- 
lutation, she bent down her head, and mur* 
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mured — *^ Tou are happy : pray for those who 
are not." 

*' Was it really the blithe Marion who had 
said those words," thought Wayley, almost 
starting back with surprise. 

*^ And now I go for Edith," said Marion, 
with more viyacity. 

Candour had been &r more effectual than, 
King John's plot with regard to Edith would 
have been. Young Wayley satisflEu^torily an- 
wered the numerous queries the old Baron 
proposed. He owned, that having been allowed 
to retire, life and limb safe from amongst some 
brigands in Sherwood Forest, he had promised 
not to tell his adventure, and he even refused, 
to say what errand took him to the Forest; but 
nevertheless there was an air of candour in 
Wayley's open countenance, and a tone of 
sincerity in his voice ; suffice it for the readers,- 
that the Baron of Odiham consented to give 
Edith, as he gravely termed it, into the Knight's 
care and keeping. 

And it never entered the wise head of the 
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Baron of OdQiam^ that if Marion had given 
her heart without his permission^ Edith might, 
hj the same role^ refuse to give hers where 
his paternal sanction had been plighted; for 
the Baron was far from thinking Edith was in 
loye with the young Knight 

Away went Marion, forgetting her own 
heavy heart as she thought of her gentle sis- 
ter's happiness. For a few moments her na- 
tive archness of disposition returned, as, bound- 
ing into her sister's room, she snatched away 
the rude manuscript, which in those days was 
read with more avidity, because so much more 
scarce than our niunerous books of the present 
time. 

'^ Studious sister Edith ! pray put aside that 
grave manuscript, and look at me full in the 
&ce. Nay, nay, but thou must and shalt," 
she added, as Edith turned away her head. 

'* Marion," Edith said with gravity ; " Ma- 
rion, I care not for my happiness so much as 
thine; and now thy face is so joyous and 
beautiful, something must have happened to 
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dispel a doud which has been hanging on thy 
fiur brow for some days/' 

'' Something has happened, dear Edith. My 
&ther consents to " 

"Oh, joyful, joyful day!" cried Edith, 
throwing her arms around Marion's neck. 

" How I have been fretting, and now " 

Now thou wilt be so happy.' 



Yes, yes — ^very, very happy. Why do 
you pretend to sigh stUl? But true, Marion 
— ^your heart is tender, and you will not like 
to leave the dear old man." 

" I 1 " 

" Oh, do not stammer, Marion. It is quite 
natural. But pray, tell me, what said Mau- 
rice?" 

" Edith, high-minded Edith," said Marion, 
turning deadly pale, " it is not of myself I am 
speaking : there is no more joy or happiness 
for poor Marion. No, darling sister I it is thy 
union with young Wayley of which I spake." 

''Oh God!" cried Edith, and she fainted 
away. 

L 8 
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AVlien she recovered, she found herself in 
Wayley's arms ; her fether was bending over 
her, and Marion was weeping by the win- 
dow. 

For a few moments, poor Edith felt quite 
bewildered. 

" Is this pleasure or pain?" murmured Sir 
Robert Wayley in the young Edith's ears. 
" Surely, Edith, thou wilt be mine !" 

" Edith," said the Baron of Odiham, slowly 
and pompously, " I have promised thy hand 
to the young knight. Sir Robert Wayley, and 
I expect thou wilt be ready to fulfil my word 
anon; and albeit this lover of thine lacketh 
gold, having but a lack-land King's promise 
for all estates, it seemeth to me we need not 
part ; this castle can contain thee and thy hus- 
band.'* 

" I have said, that fpr a tifliie •" 

" Hush 1" said old Carlton, waving his hand 
to Wayley, and continuing his speech. " For 
the time being of a fortnight after thy wed- 
ding, Edith, thy husband will take thee to 
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Italy, where the fiither of our church. Pope 
Lmocent, doth reside. There '' 

'^ Father," said Edith, rising, and gently 
shaJking off the hands of her lover, " it seem- 
eth to me you haye not acted with your usual 
kindness. Am I not to be consulted in this 
matter ?** 

" Edith,*' cried the Knight, reproachfully ; 
*' Edith, I fancied thou didst love me T' 

^' Then this be thy punishment for thy bold 
surmise," replied Edith, forcing a smile ; " I 
will not .give thee an answer until to-morrow 
night." 

" Mind her not. Sir Robert," cried old 
Carlton, seemingly more amused than angry. 
'^ Edith is a good girl, and is seldom known 
to thwart any one. This is but a whim, to 
show thee thou must be her obedient slave 
when the priest hath joined your hands ; and 
by my faith, she is right to show thee she is 
not so tame as her own pet dove." 

Sir Robert Wayley forced a smile; but he 
looked inquiringly, first at Marion, then at 
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Edith ; whilst he observed with deep pain that 
the latter evidently turned away her head. 

" Come away. Sir Bobert," cried the Baron; 
*' Edith is only in indiffeient healthy and we 
must not excite her. Come away.'' 

Wayley cast a beseeching glance at Edith, 
and withdrew. 

*^ Edith, I cannot make thee out I" cried 
Marion, as the door closed. *^ I thought thou 
lovedst young Wayley." 

" Do I not !" replied Edith, passionately : 
but, seeming to collect herself, she added — *^ I 
am going to perform my evening devotions ; 
wilt. thou pray with me?" 

" No," replied Marion, firmly ; " I am not 
good enough to pray with thee :" and she left 
the apartment. 

'^ Alas ! alas I the Count de La Marche is too 
right, I fear," cried Edith, clasping her hands 
in agony at the recollection of some thoughts 
which seemed passing in her mind. After 
awhile, she drew a high-backed chair near her, 
and, kneeling down before it, rested her fair 
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hands on the crimson seat Her dark eyes 
were uplifted; her raven locks clustered 
thickly round her face; she was a perfect 
picture of youth^ beauty^ and purity. 

When Edith rose from her knees, she sor- 
rowfuUy and mournfully shook her head ; and 
after arranging her disordered tresses, she left 
the room. 



CHAPTER XV. 



His voice sunk deeply in her ear ; 
Her woman's lore efiac'd ber fear. 

xl, £. £r. 



Strange vanity of the female heart ! Marion 
Carlton surveyed her beautiful face with a 
conscious feeling of possessing loveliness^ as, 
standing before her mirror, she gave the last 
finishing stroke to her toilette. How beautiful 
she was ! Her rich blue brocaded satin dress 
sat in graceful folds round her figure, and ^ler 
form was encircled in a bodice of rich white 
lace, fitting tightly near the neck and waist, 
and finished with a loose drapery, which fell to 
the middle of the skirt of her dress ; ruffles. 
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of the same lace, turned up with rosettes of 
pearls, displayed to advantage the delicate but 
exquisitely rounded arms ; her hair, of that 
pure hue denoting her Saxon origin, was suf- 
fered to fall around her shoulders in all its 
luxiiriance, kept back from the brow by a 
bandeau of blue velvet, fastened with a pearl 
clasp. 

Thus it was Marion's custom to dress, when- 
ever Queen Isabella summoned her to her 
Royal presence ; but she had never thrown her 
long veil over her head with a more conscious 
feeling of being beautiful, than she did that 
evening. 

The rustling of her thick satin dress was the 
only sound heard in the long corridor; and 
Marion walked on at a quicker pace, as if 
even that noise disturbed her. 

With a deep sigh, and a pale face, she 
opened the ante-room leading to the Queen's 
apartment, and in accents scarcely articulate 
told the page to wait a moment ere he drew 
aside the tapestry of the room. 
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Under pretence of arranging the folds of 
her veil, she lingered awhile, for her heart 
was throbing almost audibly; at length she 
raised her head, with a majesty defying the 
carious wonder of the page, who had noticed 
her agitation, and, unable to speak, she 
pointed to the tapestry. With a low bow, the 
page drew it aside, and, to Marion's infinite 
relief, she found herself alone. 

% 

The natural consequence was, that although 
the hours had seemed so long during the day, 
Marion began to reproach herself for being 
there before Maurice. '* How very wrong all 
this is," she thought ; '^ how very wrong every- 
thing must be which may not meet a parent's 
eye!" 

But what signified all this sophistry ? Once 
more the tapestry was drawn aside, and poor 
Marion forgot everything save the presence of 
her lover. 

He, too, seemed to have prepared himself 
carefully for the occasion; and the short, 
black velvet cloak, lined with minever, and 
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thrown back from his shoulders^ added grace 
to a figure which bent in unison with every 
moTement of the speaker. Except open« 
pure, evident delight, no other expression 
was written on the full, dark eyes which 
rested now on Marion's &ce. The peevish, 
or commanding expression, were not there ; 
truly, he came in the tempter's guise, and 
Marion was indeed beautiful, as she momen- 
tarily felt weaker. 

Maurice gently seated her, and then fell 
upon his knees before her, as he exclaimed : — 

" Let no coy scruples stand between our 
happiness, Marion ; trust to the Count de La 
Marche, and the evening of the tournament 
the priest shall unite us." 

Oh, Maurice ! why tempt me ?" 

'* Dost thou think I came here to give up 
my claims, then ? No, beauteous Marion ; I 
will thrust the sword through my own body if 
thou will not be mine !" 

" Maurice ! canst thou mean it ?" 

** As I stand here a living man, I do." 
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*' Najr, then, arifle— arise, and hear me. If 
mj aged father curse me, thou wilt not marry 
Marion, the blithe, joyous girl of thy first 
vows, but Marion the sorrowfiil, and Marion 
the weeping. My heart is very, very weak, 
Maurice, but it is not hardened; it will 
break slowly, perchance, but not the less 
surely. A father's curses will be heavy to 
bear : even thy eloquent love cannot still 
that recollection ; and thy tree mind will per* 
haps anger when thy bride is sighing by thy 
side." 

^' His curse is not worth heeding, who can 
curse such as thee," answered Maurice. 

*' That is talking heedlessly," replied Marion, 
sadly ; " we should obey the parents who guard 
our helpless infancy ; and my father has so ten- 
derly loved me, it will sorely vex him when 
I entail upon myself his deep curse. He will: 
hardly survive the disappointment of his heart, 
for he has loved me since I was very young. 
Ohl Maurice " 

** Weep not, Marion ; I cannot bear to see 
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thee weep. I will ask it no more ; I will go and 
die ! Farewell." 

" Stop^ stop ; linger yet awhile. I — oh ! 
unhappy girl — ^yes, I consent." 

Nay ! not so," replied Maurice, proudly ; 

not to save my life, but to secure thy own 
happiness." 

" And it would be happiness to be ever by 
thy side ! " cried the artless Marion, throwing 
her anns round Maurice's neck; whilst he, 
kneeliQg again at her feet, seemed an Adonis 
at the feet of a Venus. 

^* Bepine no more, darling of my inmost 
thoughts !" cried Maurice ; " leave reflection to 
the fools who know not how to love ; for thee, 
joy is in store, my beautiful bride. Hearken to 
what I have done for thy sake. I renounce all 
pretensions I formerly entertained. I swore to 
renounce all, only to possess thee ; the Count 
de La Marche will manage the rest." 

And Marion, upon whose mind a dream of 
ambition had once flickered, forgot everything 
in that hour. She remembered only that she 
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was now near Maurice, and that he loved 
her. 

** Linger not long/' she said, in tones of 
affectionate interest; ** perchance sorrow may 
await us. The night approaches apace : go, 
Maurice, go." 

1 go, best beloved — my Marion ! 
Thy Marion ? Tes, but my fiither's no 
longer," 

Her head drooped upon the loved shoulder 
which supported so tremblingly the beauteous 
burden ; and as he listened to the deep sobs 
which followed, how he trembled, fearing Ma- 
rion would yet alter her mind. 

But no ; both the weakness of being per- 
suaded, and the courage of loving, were min- 
gled in Marion's character ; and she shook her 
head mournfully, yet she smiled through her 
tears, as, arising from her seat, she pressed 
her lover's hand, murmuring — " Fear not ; 
death alone can sever our hearts now I " 

One more fond kiss, one more lingering 
ook,. and Maurice had left the room. 
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Oh ! in the moments which followed^ Ma- 
rion suffered the agony of years of sin. She^ 
so lately the open-hearted^ had taken the first 
bitter lesson of deception. 

Presently, Queen Isabella entered. She 
approached slowly and majestically ; but Ma- 
rion, usually so courtly, so easy in her move- 
ments, found it impossible to stir from the spot 
on which she stood, holding the back of a 
high, oak, carved chair. Isabella approached 
nearer, but Marion remained mute as a statue ; 
at length she recovered her senses, which for 
a moment had seemed perfectly stupified. 

^' Queen Isabella, ask me no questions," 
she cried, in piteous accents ; ^* bid me not re- 
peat my words. Enough — enough — I have 
consented !" 

" Poor maiden ! thou art agitated," said the 
Queen; and she added, speaking in a low 
voice, '• but thou hast not given thy heart 
without loving ?" 

*' No, no, no," cried Marion, taking up the 
words ; " I love him !" 
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At that moment^ one more wretched than 
Marion rushed from behind the tapestry. 

*' Some one is concealed there," cried Ma- 
rion, turning pale. 

" Fear not," replied the Queen ; " it is the 
wind which stirs the tapestry, for the passage 
window is open.'* 

The wind ! was it the wind ? Nay, it was 
Edith, the nearly broken-hearted Edith, who 
ran across the corridor, pressing her hands to 
her brow. 

'' Edith ! Lady Edith ! " cried a voice. 

" Away ! you have made me hate my sister," 
said Edith. 

** Nay ! I have convinced you of a truth 
you would not believe," said the Count de La 
Marche, as, overtaking Edith, he led her into 
the nearest room, and made her sit down. " Is 
it possible ?" cried Edith, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion ; " have I heard aright ? Is it possible 
that I have so loved, that I still can love, that 
girl ? and she — how she has deceived me ! 
Only think of her leaving her hoary-headed 
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&ther, to fly into the arms of one who has 
been named a brigand I " 

^* He is named so, but that is all. Lady 
Edith." 

*' It is enough ! " cried Edith, fiercely. Re- 
lease me from my vow. Count ; let me go and 
tell the poor old man, that the daughter of his 
fondest lore, the child he has ever preferred 
to the neglected Edith, hath the intention of 
placing a dagger in his doting heart." 

" And if Marion escape not this time, know- 
ing now her wilfiJ temper, think you opposi- 
tion will eventually secure her ?" 

" You are a man of the world," said Edith, 
bitterly, " and you know how to speak. Very 
well; I will keep my secret; my lips shall 
never publish my sister's shame." 

*' Weakness, perhaps. Lady Edith, but not 
shame." 

^' It is shame, crying, loud, glaring shame !" 
cried Edith, stamping her foot passionately. 
" It is shame to forget how well and how reli- 
giously our aged father has brought her up ; 
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and now she would break his heart in re- 
turn. Fie, Sir! there is many a poor err- 
ing woman whose sin is actual, yet much the 
less than Marion's, if she sin with her eyes less 
awake." 

" Be merciful towards your sister. If you 
loved thus " 

" If I loved thus !" said Edith, with a laugh 
of derision ; " and think you I could love the 
man who spake to me as did Marion's lover ? 
I would spurn him— I would push him from 
me. I would trample upon him. Is that young 
daring fool, Maurice, in love with Marion, think 
you ? Nay, nay ; he is worshipping her beauty 
and despising her weak mind. He is winning 
her heart to break it, to bruise it — to triumph, 
and say, ' I conquered old Carlton's obsti- 
nacy !' " 

" Be cahn, Lady Edith." 

** Calm — calm! that is the way men speak 
when they have nearly maddened woman's 
brain ! Oh, tempt never woman's weak heart. 
Count de La Marche; think of every good 
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and holy principle before you do so. Think 
of the early days^ when the only female you 
cared for was the mother who hushed nightly 
your gentle slumbers ; think of everything — 
the end of time^ the end of vice — but tempt 
not woman's heart. It is not her who yields, 
who feels always the bitterness. There are 
fond, dear^ loving relations to be disappointed. 
The father must look at the empty seat by 
the hearth^ and the sister upon the deserted 
room. Alas! alas!" 

The Count was moved, but it was only for a 
time. 

*' Believe me. Lady Edith," he said, endea- 
vouring to take her hand, though she sullenly 
held it back ; " believe me, those who oppose 
the will of Marion forestal only her disobedi- 
ence for another day." 

" You know the weakness of the heart seem- 
ingly well," said Edith, scoffingly. " I hope 
mine will never be read by you." 

" None can hope to read your heart so as to 
pay just tribute to its virtues," said the Count, 

VOL. I. M 
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looking with such unfeigned admiration at the 
beautiful girl's flushed cheeks, that Edith, un- 
able to avoid seeing the gaze, drew up her 
head loftily, as if to defy his admiration. 

" Leave me. Count,*' she said, " for I can- 
not in such a moment control my words ; and 
I feel as if I could rail against the whole of your 
sex." 

'^ Bail as much as you please," said the 
Count; " to be upbraided by Edith Carlton 
is more sweet than to be praised by others." 

** You will drive me mad," cried Edith, ** if 
you dare pay me compliments — I, who hate 
them." 

" Beautiful Edith !" cried the Count, seiz- 
ing her hand. 

Edith's fury now knew no bounds. " Away, 
Sir Count !" she said. ** You have, as you think, 
helped on Marion to the ruin of her happiness, 
but over me you have no power." 

She cast a withering look at the Count, but 
the Count de La Marche threw himself be- 
tween the door. 
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Forgive me, Lady Edith," he cried ; " I 
have been an unhappy, disappointed man, and 
my life has been spent in vain repining. It is 
seldom that I meet with any one capable of 
softening my feelings ; and if I have been bold, 
you have on your part displayed too much in- 
tellect, feeling, and beauty for any man to 
view unmoved. As to my conduct with regard 
to Marion — oh, in pity speak not of her ! in- 
deed, indeed I cannot bear it. But God will 
protect and guard her in a manner none think 
of.'' 

Edith glided past the Count, and he at- 
tempted not to follow her. 

" Marion, beauteous, giddy girl !*' exclaimed 
the affectionate Edith, " would that I could re- 
cal years gone by ; would that thou wert again 
the blithe, spoilt girl of fifteen summers ! I 
used to be envious and jealous then; I used 
to envy thee thy father's caresses. I used to 
think it was unjust and cruel that my father 
gave thee such a full share of love. Now — 
now — but no," continued she, whilst a sad 
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smile flickered round her roseate lips — " no, 
no ! this must not be." 

Long she remained in prayer ; long she re- 
mained, after she arose from her knees, con- 
templating the bright moon shining through 
her lattice window. 

Marion, the cause of all this sorrow-^ the 
cause of all this grief to the kindest of hearts 
— she was acting according to the impulses of 
her wayward heart. 

From the moment she believed that nothing 
now could separate her from Maurice, she be- 
gan to put the best construction on her own 
conduct. 

^* What possible right has my father to con- 
trol my heart?" she said, stamping her tiny 
foot on the floor. Why should I not be 

happy ?" 

And next, the thoughtless girl invested the 
heart and mind of her lover with every virtue 
it was possible to possess. 

This argument, however, could not so far 
reconcile her to herself as to enable her to 
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summon courage to bid her sister good night. 
Belinda was therefore ordered to say, both to 
her father and Edith, that, fatigued by her 
conversation with the Queen, she had retired 
to rest. 
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CHAPTEB XVT. 



Her wares grow tarbulent and bold, 

Not eently murmuring, as of old; 

But roughly dash against the shore, 

And toss their spumy heads, and proudly roar. 

SOME&YIIXE. 



How Strange were young Wayley's ideas as 
he retired to rest in Odiham Castle ! His 
senses appeared confused ; he asked himself 
whether he could have possibly been deceived 
when he believed Edith to be attached to him ? 
He recalled the vivid blushes wont to mount 
in her pale cheeks ; he remembered how each 
sigh from his breast had been responded to 
by one from that heart he had suddenly but 
deeply loved. And now that the proud Baron 
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of Odiham had given his consent^when he 
actually thought Edith would have felt as 
much joy as he did — she had coldly reilised 
to speak to him till the morrow. 

*' Wavering heart of woman I" cried Way- 
ley ; " why, both these girls seem to possess 
the power and wish of plaguing man's heart 
to perfection," 

And the young Knight, who, happily, had a 
most contented frame of mind, at length forced * 
a laugh, as, throwing back his head on the 
couch, he exclaimed — " Well, to-morrow, at 
breakfast, I shall speak to Edith." 

But the next morning, both the damsels sent 
an excuse, and Wayley sat down gloomily 
enough to his meal with the old Baron. The 
table was abundantly spread : capons, tongue, 
pigeons, meat pies, viands of all kinds, tank- 
ards of spiced ale, and wine, formed the sub- 
stantial items; while Belinda did not fail to 
make a display of the produce of the garden. 

*' Lazy wenches !" said old Carlton, cutting 
a huge crust from the well-baked loaf, " are 
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they not ashamed to lie abed this hour of the 
day? (alack! it was six; in the morning.) By 
heavens 1 if I were not so hungry, I would go 
and force them to come down." 

" Were it not better for their health to rise 
betimes ?" ventured Wayley. 

" Heir health ! and for their laziness, hang 
me if I wish them not a hearty headache, in 
truth, through the whole day." 

" Gently, gently," replied Wayley ; " a 
headache is pretty heavy to bear — at least it 
sometimes makes women monstrously cross." 

" Ha, ha, ha 1" laughed old Carlton ; " thou 
art again thinking of thy scolding yesterday. 
But learn. Sir Knight, that you acted wisely ; 
for those suitors who obtain the consent of my 
daughters beforehand, get my refusal after- 
wards. This reminds me, truly, of that mala- 
pert of the brigand troop ; it was at his hands, 
if I mistake not, that you saved your life ?" 

There is, generally speaking, something 
very disagreeable to a man when reminded 
that he owes his life to a fellow-man. 
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Young Waylejr coloured, as he said — " I 
suppose^ my Lord, you are alluding to young 
Maurice Fitz Herbert ?" 

^' I am ; and I conclude you know what the 
young man asserts." 

" Some foolish old woman, half-witted, has 
imposed on Fitz Herbert's credulity," replied 
Sir Robert Wayley, carelessly. 

** Any one must be half-witted to believe 
such a tale," replied old Carlton; " and the 
brigand king, or prince, or imp, or whatever 
he may choose to call himself, must think me 
doubly half-witted — ^no, that would be too good 
a calculation — ^he must think I have not as 
much wit as would lie in a nutshell, to give him 
my favourite daughter, perhaps to share a pri- 
son with him. There's a marriage settlement !" 

'* It is in'deed not a pleasant prospect," said 
Wayley. 

'* As to the prospect, why, T do not mind so 
much that the young dare-devil should view 
the case prospectively ; but he haunts Marion's 
path as the stars follow the moon. Ah ! well ! 

M 3 
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the tournament settles the business to-morrow ; 
God send the wilful giil as good 4 husband as 
she might wish." 

^^ God send her one as good as she deserves^" 
responded Wayley. 

^* I know ' not that. Sir Knight : Marion 
bath sadly fallen off of late." 

*' Nay, forgive her ; remember, young peo- 
ple will love ! " 

" Love ! they should love their duty above 
all things." 

There was a pause. Wayley, whose days 
were not yet even in " the sered leaf," w^ 
naturally inclined to be lenient towards a yoimg 
female, whose only fault was loving; but in 
those days, parental authority was held so 
high, that he would not have dared to con- 
tinue the controversy. * 

*^ Have you heard the rules for the joust- 
ing ? " said the old Baron, after a pause. 

" No," replied Wayley ; " not suing for 
the honour of Marion's hand, I have avoided 
mixing myself in the coming event." 
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*' That is scarcely an excuse," replied the 
Baron, who imagined the eyes of all England 
were upon his castle, and himself. 

** The person who obtains Marion's hand, 
must defeat any one who opposes him, without 
question or retard; and he who stands at 
length last victor, when none offer resistance, 
or all shall be defeated, shall claim the hand 
of my daughter." 

'* This singular, and difficult combat, was 
most characteristic of the original, and some- 
what despotic character of the Baron of Odi- 
ham ; and Wayley — whose naturally generous 
heart was scarcely in keeping with the times in 
which he lived, but was in advance of the ar- 
bitrary manners of the day — ventured a hardy 
remonstrance, which drew upon him an angry 
and lengthened retort from the Baron. 

" And what sayeth the fair Marion to this ?" 
he asked. " Truly, I envy not the maiden who 
weds a man by the chance of a blow." 

'* It is well I pledged my word to you before 
you made this speech," replied Carlton ; ** or. 
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by my faith ! the jousts should have been in 
honour of Edith also. Have ye lived all these 
years without learning that a child under twenty 
hath no will of her own ? Know ye not that a 
father is supreme over his children^ and that 
mine dare not disobey me ? Now, if Edith ran 
away with young Fitz Herbert, I might not 
curse her, because I have not told her I 
would ; but, by my faith ! if Marion had been 
decoyed, my deep curse would have been her 
marriage portion." 

" Speak not of it," said Wayley, shudder- 
ing ; " for although in these days a parent's 
curse must, to a right-thinking mind, be very 
dreadful, then it was even considered more so." 

It might be because men were more pomp- 
ous, and a father rately condescended to 
scold for a trifle, because he did not mix in his 
daughters' trifling pursuits. Consequently, 
when he angered even unto cursing, he had 
some deep cause for his so doing. 

The easy manner, too, in which folks talk of 
going to Gretna Green, was not in vogue: 
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escaping from the paternal roof was considered 
a degrading business; and in the mind of 
Edith, the idea of her father cursing Marion 
was so dreadful^ that it had nearly turned her 
brain. Wayley would have willingly changed 
a conversation which seemed to have angered 
his host, but it was no longer in his power ; for 
after a pause sufficiently long to enable the 
Baron to swallow a cup of spiced ale, and the 
Knight a cup of Burgundy, the Baron once 
more began : — 

" Yes, yes. Sir Knight," he cried, '^ when 
Providence blesses or curses us with children, 
as the case may be, we are not to rear puny 
babes to woman's estate, to see them rise in 
open rebellion, as soon as they have strength 
to have a will, and foolishness to let that will 
be wayward. I have been a good parent unto 
my daughters, and they have been good chil- 
dren ; but by Heaven ! thus must they be good 
women, or my curse light upon them.** 

The Baron now commenced the operation of 
eating, and at length, between scolding and 
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demolishing the viands, the meal was fairly at 
an end. 

Several times Wayley looked towards the 
door; and once^ when Belinda entered the 
room, he ventured to say — " Commend me to 
the Lady Edith." 

"Commend me to both the lazy loons,'* cried 
Carlton ; " and tell them, Belinda, that were 
not their turret so high, and my legs so old, 
I would come and wake them from their 
slumbers, by breaking every bone of their 
bodies." 

** Let him speak,** said Belinda, quietly cut- 
ting off a crust of bread for Edith, and looking 
at Wayley. " Let the Baron speak : he belies 
his tender heart; more likely he would sing 
luUabys by their bed-side than wake them ; 
for there is pretty Lady Marion sleeping as if 
she would never wake, and looking so beauti- 
ful.'* 

'* Marry, thou art a fine beldame, to read 
lectures to young folks," replied the Baron, half 
playfully, half angrily ; " if you tell Marion 
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she is pretty asleep, why, faith, she will walk 
about like a living mummy with her eyes 
closed." 

** Not so bad, not so bad," replied Belinda, 
defending her favourite charge ; ** Marion hath 
but a poor knowledge of her own beauty." 

" I never yet knew the woman who thought 
not she possessed five times the reality of her 
beauty," replied Carlton." 

Belinda shrugged her shoulders, and left the 
room. 

Edith's conduct seemed perfectly incompre- 
hensible to Way ley, for during the whole of 
the day she remained invisible ; whilst Marion, 
when she appeared, was in so strange a mood 
that Wayley found himself endeavouring to 
cheer the heart of her who once seemed to 
possess spirits almost towering too high. 

** Alas !" thought Wayley, *^ i>oor Marion's 
heart is surely much engaged; and by my 
knightly honour, if she had only placed her 
afiections on a right object, my sword should 
have defended her cause." 
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As it was, he endeayoured, by every respect- 
ful effort, and every tender persuasion, to turn 
Marion from her dejection; but it signified 
little of what the knight spoke ; she seemed to 
bring home a sorrowful conclusion to herself. 

** How sweet those doves look," said Way- 
ley, surveying Edith's favourite brood, who 
were cooing in plaintive notes. 

" Oh 1 yes. Sir Robert," said Marion, shaking 
her head ; " the dumb animals are the happiest 
in creation. Those doves have the freest of all 
will ; they love at their own pleasure ; and 
ah ! it is a sorrowful thing when the heart is 
restrained !" 

*' So it is," said Wayley, speaking from the 
impulse of the moment ; but upon reflection, 
he added, *' but young hearts, dear Marion, 
require oftentimes a restraint." 

" Think you so ?" cried Marion, curling her 
beautiful lips disdainfully. 

Presently, Wayley observed the armour, 
which was arranged with formal precision in 
the armoury. 
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'^ A noble set of cuirasses and spears," he 
said, surveying with much gusto the well- 
covered walls. 

'* And a noble set of men will soon handle 
the spears," cried Marion, bitterly. " Ah, me ! 
to think of such bravery. To fight for a wo- 
man's hand, forsooth ! What, Sir Knight, if I 
take a cup of poison, and rid the world 9f my 
sweet presence?" 

" Marion !" 

" Aye, cry out, Marion ! And now ling the 
alarum bell if you like, and tell them to keep 
everything destructive out of Marion's view. 
Look ye. Sir Knight: see ye that poor insect 
on the floor. Some careless foot has half killed 
it : that is the truest charity," and Marion put 
the insect out of pain. '^ It is dead now, poor 
thing," she cried ; ^^ and you are strring at 
me, as much as to say, * I could not love such 
a woman ;' but I swear unto thee I did a cha- 
ritable action." 

'* Marion," said Wayley, '^ indeed I pity 
thee, and yet thou wilt not believe it." 
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" Pity me then hereafter, good Sir Eobert ; 
pity me when my heart is heavy — heavy and 
breaking. Pity me when none shall love me, 
save one.*' 

** Marion, what mean you ?" 

" Ha !" cried the agitated girl, " you would 
not pry into my secret ; and if you could, you 
would not betray me.'* 

" Never," said Wayley, impressively, and 
therefore tell me not thy secret. But, oh, 
Marion ! thou art so young, and so very 
beautiful; remember that there are men who 
might prize thee at the price of thy beauty, 
and that will fade. Time will come, with its 
ruthless hand, and destroy the girlish charms 
which are now all thine. Marry not for the 
day — marry for a life." 

*' You forget I may have no choice." 

** Was it not thy fault at first^ dear Marion ? 
But this I can promise thee — that I will inquire 
into the character of the man who by his skill 
in jousting wins thy hand." 

" Spare yourself the trouble," said Marion. 
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But after a pause, she added, " I verily believe 
sorrow is the most hateful of all things ; it has 
made me ungrateful for one evil ! Forgive me. 

Sir Robert — ^forgive me — if you knew " and 

Marion wept. 

** Oh ! I will stop here no longer,'* she said, 
looking up at Edith's turret window. " See, 
see, Edith is throwing her veil over her head ; 
she is surely preparing to come to you." 

" One moment," said Wayley, in an agitated 
voice. " Tell me Marion, have you any reason 
to believe Edith has seen the man she prefers 
to me ?" 

** No, no, no ! For God's sake. Sir Robert, 
do not begin so early to be a jealous lover ! 
Leave that game to minds less worthy than 
yours. Edith loves you ! " 

" Thank you, dear Marion," replied Way- 
ley ; and they separated. 

*^ And have I consented to go with him?" 
soliloquized Marion ; '* have I promised to 
leave this happy home, and go — Heaven 
knows where ? Heaven ! what has Heaven to 
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do with the disobedient daughter, loaded with 
her father's curse ? What has Heaven to do 
with aught that is sin and disgrace ? Alas ! 
my poor father 1 no more will he press fond 
kisses on my brow ; no more shall I kneel by 
his side when the prayer bell is sounding 1 And 
will he never, never, pity the hapless Marion ? 
Will he never forgive the wanderer ? Oh ! ye 
angels of pity, soften his heart ! Sympathy, 
here is work for thee ! My father ! my father ! 
I must ever love thee, though I disobey. Oh ! 
those hateful, hateful tents ; oh 1 those horrid 
preparations for the morrow's tournament! 
The * Queen of Beauty ! * men style me ; I — I 
— the Queen of Sorrow. Departed spirit of my 
mother ! look down upon poor Marion. Thine 
was a tender heart, they say, and thine was 
a heart which had loved. Pity thy child's 
weakness ; comfort her breaking heart, by some 
mysterious spell; bless where the curse will 
descend. Protect, protect thy child." 

None were near to listen. Marion continued 
walking through the vast park, and seemed 
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taMng a farewell of each familiar tree. So 
soon does the young heart claim old affinity 
to anything near home ! 

'* I thought I should never love this large 
castle and these vast grounds/* she cried. " I 
thought my heart would ever be in Notting- 
ham — ever lingering near the goodly old fo- 
rest ; but now I feel that this is home. My 
father and Edith dwell here. Yes, where they 
dwell must be home. Deal gently with me, 
Maurice," she continued, as if addressing her 
lover ; '^ be kind and gentle, for, except of 
late, none even looked harshly at poor Ma- 
rion. 

She sat under the spreading branches of an 
old tree, and her thoughts continued in this 
strain, though she no more gave utterance to 
them. 

It matters not what events may yet happen : 
Marion had suffered all the pain of a farewell, 
as her tried heart severed itself that morning 
from the ties of home. Even the terrible voice 
of the hoarse curses seemed sounding in her 
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ears — the sin of disobedience was all but ac- 
tually committed. Oh 1 then how many memo- 
ries of other days broke upon her dispirited 
mind^ coming in the wild pageantry of heated 
imagination, to taunt — to weaken resolve. The 
happy, careless hours of childhood appeared 
so beautiful ! Belinda's trite maxims, so full of 
love ! and many a ramble in wild woods now 
recalled conversations when all the purity of 
her girlish thoughts had been exposed to her 

loving hearers. Now now thoughts of 

disobedience had chased away those hallowed 
feelings ; a newer love was to destroy that pa- 
ternal love, once sufficing the girl's pure mind. 
Memory, soft memory! why break o'er her 
now, to wake only a frightful dream 1 She no 
more struggles with the feeling : the hour of 
struggle is past. She has yielded: Memory 
dares not conquer. Then why upbraid ? 

Perchance she thinks Marion may yet turn 
and weep the penitent's tears upon her father's 
bosom. But no : the soft gales of spring can- 
not be recalled amidst the snow of winter ; the 
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sxinsliine, the glow, the beauty of that girlish 
mind, were blighted ; never more could it be 
the same. It had bowed — it had been con- 
quered : then woman's mind is but a slave in 
Passion's power. 

And yet poor Marion imagined she was still 
struggling, though the conflict was past. And 
whilst praying for strength for her disobedi- 
ence, poor silly girl ! she thought she prayed 
aright, simply because she prayed. 

Ere she retraced her steps home, she fell on 
her knees. " Oh God !" she said, " forgive 
me ! Oh let not my father's curse be mine ! 
Let his word be powerless ! Already my heart 
is in prison — danger, unhappiness my portion. 
Forgive — by the memory of purer ones than 
myself, who by forgiveness have lived, let thy 
clemency be my lot. Into thy hands my fa- 
ther's dear life is placed. Let not my disobe- 
dience shorten the span of his days. In those 
bright blue skies I fain would believe there is 
forgiveness for poor Marion." 
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A young fawn, alarmed by the energetic 
voice, started from its hiding-place, and then 
bounded down the park. 

" Pretty creature !" exclaimed Marion, rising 
from her knees, " what of life knowest thou ? 
what of the old tale ever renewed — the tale of 
disobedience and sorrow ? What knowest thou 
of the daring sin, and the remorseless punish- 
ment ? Thou hast fellowship with me but in 
one thing — in death. Death ! is it not happi- 
ness when the weary heart is at rest, and the 
grave closes over sorrow and despair ? Do the 
tears of the unfortunate mingle there, where 
all is so quiet ? No, no. And pretty fawn, 
bound along — ^bound in thy free carelessness ; 
envy not the thinking power of man : it is the 
boon of his wretchedness. Go wash in the 
stream, and survey thyself in its clear waters. 
Farewell : leave the wretched girl to weep ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Life, fill'd with Grief's distxeBsful train, 
For ever asks the tear humane. 
Behold in yon unconscious grove 
The yictims of ill-fated love ! 
Heard you that agonizing throe ? 
Sure this is not romantic wo ? 
The golden day of joy is o'er ; 
And now they part — to meet no more. 
Assist them, hearts from anguish free ! 
Assist them, sweet humanity ! 

Lamghobkb. 



At length Edith stood by the side of Wayley ; 
but oh ! how unlike her usually calm^ placid 
self 1 Her face was very pale, and her eyes 
bore eyidence of haying been steeped in tears. 
Her beauteous eyes rose not to meet those 
of her lover, but the thick, fringy lashes 
drooped over them, whilst the noble head 

VOL. I. N 
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bent despondingly^ like a flower after a tem- 
pest has shaken its slender stem. 

Wayley turned pale. Some boding feeling 
he dare not substantiate came hidden in obscu- 
rity, yet very painful to a lover*s heart. Oh ! 
how that dear image had been enshrined in his 
mind 1 How recollections of looks lovers alone 
can remember contrasted with that downcast 
brow! Those thoughtM eyes, which were 
ever beautiful amidst their pensive rays, had 
now something despairing in their gaze. What 
was the cause ? The distracted "Wayley drew 
the desponding girl into a secret bower, shel- 
tered from the rays of the sun: no curious 
eyes could penetrate amidst the clustering 
flowers growing in profusion around. Many 
a scared bird fled timidly away — alone were 
those throbbing hearts ! 

And Edith sprang from th^ grasp of the 
loving arm which was endeavouring to encircle 
her waist ; and from beneath the screen of thoie 
dark lashes, tears found their way to the fair 
eheeks, and coursed do#n in ptoftuAon ; whitet. 
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with quick and hurried steps, Edith walked up 
and down the bower. 

^' Wayley, you will hate me — you will despise 
me — ^you will turn from me with horror," she 
exclaimed, in the piteous accents of despair; 
" for I cannot marry you." 

'^ How, Edith ? have I mistaken your looks 
of attachment ? have I mistaken the sighs which 
seemed answering mine ? Unhappy fool ! how 
I haye been deceived ! " 

'^ No, no, no ! you have not," cried Edith, 
compassionately. '^Believe me, I trifled not 
with you then." 

" Then, for God's sake, explain yourself, 
Edith ; are you jesting ? " 

" Do I look as if I were jesting ?" 

" Alas no ! " cried Wayley, as the accents 

of undisguised despair fell on his ears. He did 

ove Edith truly, so devotedly ; and unable 

to control himself, he leaned his face upon his 

hands, and wept aloud. 

" What have I done ! what have I done !" 
cridd the wretched Edith, wringing her hands. 

n2 
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Oh! my heart is breaking! Wayley!" she 
cried^ tlirowing herself on her knees before 
hinij ^' I care not what you think^ so long as 
you believe I am the sufferer. I love thee ! I 
love thee!" 

" Then why this conduct ?** said "Wayley, 

^^ Alas 1 alas ! that is it. That is what I can- 
not explain. But^ oh! amidst those tears I 
so painfully see thee shedding^ drop many for 
my misery— many, many more than for thine. 
Wayley, my brain wiU reel if you forgive me 
not before we part — for part we must, and 
that for ever." 

'' False girl !" cried Wayley, rising indig- 
nantly, and casting upon the kneeling Edith a 
look expressive of loathing contempt. " False 
girl, go 1 If there be a character I despise, it 
is that of a woman who has by every sign made 
love, and then denies her lover's claims. Go. 
There are punishments which reach the false- 
hearted ; and he, whoever he may be, who has 
tempted thee to dedeive, shall find out at length 
thou hast first been the deceiver. Go^ Edith^ 
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go^ and regain the same liappy^ tranquil spirit 
again if thou canst ! False girl ! how I have 
longed for this day ! how each hour has seemed 
an age since we parted. If we ever meet again^ 
tell me how wretched thou art. Perchance^ I 
will learn to pity — thine is the deceit — ^mine the 
regret." 

" Wayley !" exclaimed EdLth^ forcibly de- 
taining him ; " Wayley, hear me. Nay, nay/* 
she added, with a sickly smile, " thou canst not 
go, unless by wrenching thy mantle rudely, 
thou would'st dash my poor head on the stones. 
Hear me, Wayley — hear me — hear me : the 
time will come, when, thinking of this scene, 
your noble heart will dwell with deep compas- 
sion upon the unhappy Edith. I tell thee that 
THld despair is in my heart. I promise thee to 
be everlastingly wretched ! These fair scened, 
these flowers, all the beauty of nature, shall 
have no more freshness in my sight ! I tell thee 
my days wiU be unhappy, and my nights sleep- 
less. False ! call me not false !*' 

'* I know not what to think — I know not what 
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to say^" replied Wayley^ gazing loog and ar* 
dendy upon Edith's Hblcb ; and next he stroked 
back those raven tresses from the &ir brow. 

■ 

He stroked them back gently^ and said so 
softly, '' Edith, is all right there?" 

" Yes, yes, all right now," cried the poor 
girl, pressing her hand upon her brow ; '^ it is 
all right, but it bums and throbs. Oh^ Way- 
ley !? 

^^ Oh, Edith ! say, my beloved, that all this 
is a dream, a fancy. Look again upon me 
with those fond, dear eyes: do, darling 
Edith 1" 

For a moment, in utter helplessness, Edith's 
drooping head rested upon her lover's shoul- 
der. But, withdrawing it with a shudder, she 
cried : — 

" Wayley, it is true, quite true ; it is not a 
dream. Happiness is a dream — sorrow is the 
waking to reality. It is too true. I cannot be 
your bride." 

" What power can order it otherwise, Edith? 
Surely, after your father's consent has been ob- 
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tained^ th^e can be no other obstacle. Name 
none to me, or rather name them bnly in order 
that I should overcome them. Surely you are 
not speaking of your own free will? Some one 
has been terrifying you ? ** 

'^ No, no, Wayley ; I renounce yon of my 
own accord. Some day, ere I die, if thou art 
within the precincts of England, I will find 
thee out. And oh I then, eyen if thou art the 
bridegroom of another^ I will sob my last fare- 
well to earth on thy bosoon ! for the sighs of 
the dying can do man no ill. Farewell! 
though. I renounce my claims to be thy bride, 
hear me say thou art beloved! Go^ — go — 
Wayley ; I cannot move." 

" Not so, Edith ; though you have wronged 
me, I will not expose you to your father's 
wrath. If, after the tournament to-morrow, 
you are of the same opinion as to-day, I will 
go on my journey to Italy, and I will bear the 
blame of inconstancy." 

*^ Noble ! good ! best of men ! " cried Edith ; 
and she rushed away from her unhappy lover. 
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Once more he called her^ but she fled on^ 
although hifl'loved voice fell upon her ears. 

" The first part of the sacrifice is over,*' she 
cried, falling into the nearest chair ; ^' now, 
then, I may weep as much as I list. Poor pent- 
up tears ! they shall be quite free. How beau- 
tiful is Wayley*s love ! What have I not 
given up?" 

Her frame quivered under the dreadful 
burst of sorrow in which she indidged ; not a 
nerve in her body but vibrated with one keen, 
agonizing throb. Oh ! what a bitter feeling of 
unhappiness crept into her heart! how lonely 
she felt! how all the consciousness of the 
highest rectitude refused to comfort her in that 
dark hour of trial ! 

During the remainder of the day, until the 
evening meal, the sisters did not meet ; they 
seemed mutually to avoid each other, and both 
were wretched. But who could be more 
wretched than Wayley? He, who had so 
lately stood upon the pinnacle of happiness, 
was dashed down the precipice of despair! 
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and when once the tried heart has fed upon the 
yemal fodder of hope^ it feels how harsh are 
the husks of wretchedness ! His manly^ ardent 
Bpirit, shrunk from yice and deception in any 
form, and he recoiled indeed with bitterness 
when he thought Edith was false. He re- 
mained long alone ; he recalled every tone of 
that agonized voice; he .remembered that. 
Edith had seemed to perform a sad task, not a 
work of unwomanly triumph ; and the golden 
sun appeared to have lost its brightness, and 
the day seemed so heavy and long ; and then, 
painfully, Wayley beheld Edith at the even- 
ing meal, forcing her spirits to answer all her 
fiither's queries. She never once raised her 
eyes towards poor Wayley, and this drew many 
a playiiil comment firom the Baron. 

** Ha!" he said; ^^it was just the same in 
my courting days, long ago. My Marion was 
as shy as you, Edith; but meseemeth. Sir 
Knight, thou art not giving thyself much 
trouble to cheer thy bride. Fie ! fie ! go near 
her, Wayley.'* 

N S 
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And to avoid appearing strange^ Waylej 
approached Edith ; and he heard, with a suf- 
focating pang of agony, a sigh of such utter 
wretchedness, as he had never thought his 
Edith could utter. 

Alas 1 man is the slave of everj passing hour. 
How knows he what will happen to him the 
next ? 

Marion sat opposite Edith, and her deep- 
blue eyes were fixed on her sister's pale coun- 
tenance, vainly trying to discover what was 
amiss. 

*' A dumb set of creatures ye all are," 
cried old Carlton ; ^' truly, I am the merriest 
amongst ye ! Shame on ye all ! Go, fetch thy 
lyre, Marion, and sing us a song." 

'^To-night, father?" said Marion, interro- 
gatively. 

'^ Dost suppose I meant thee to tune it till 
to-morrow night?" asked the Baron. And 
Marion went in quest of the instrument. Long 
her fingers strayed upon the notes, and then 
she began : — 
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MARION'S SONG. 

But once, but once, oh ! strike that chord again. 

Then let it die ! 
Once more, oh ! lute, send forth th' harmonious strain. 

And then neglected lie ! 

Once more we listen to the dulcet sound 

Bright as the day ; 
And then for ever 'tis in distance drown'd. 

Afar, afar the lay. 

No longer shall we hear such tones as these — 

They are the last : 
Fainter and fainter dying on the breeae — 

And now they all are past ! 

The lute is hush'd ! the harmony has fled ; 

Th' enchanting spell 
Is mute for ever — Echo's self is dead — 

'Tis Music's last farewell. 

" Marion, child, I cannot bear thy nonsense 
s&iy longer. Ding dong, ding dong, goes thy 
lay! Slow — slow — ding — dong! Strike up 
a merry time, child ! my old fingers could do 
as well as that. Come, Edith ! thy heart can- 
not fail of being happy — take the Ijrre." 

" Father, 1 pray thee have me excused. I 
am weary — ^very weary." 

^^ Bah, Edith ! make an effort to please me. 
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Nay^ I see thee shake thy head : then make an 
effort to please Wayley!" 

" Would I not give my life to please Way- 
ley ?" thought Edith^ as she took the instru- 
ment from her sister. Alas ! her song was frill 
as sad ; and her sweet voice seemed choked 
with emotion. • 

EDITH'S SONG. 

Thb wind which o'er the desert flies. 
Is but a type of Sorrow's sighs ; 
The drops so clear, firoxn Heaven's own 
Are but a type of tearfiil eyes : 

Then let me weep ! 

There's grief in each sequester'd glade, 
A murmur in each foliage shade ; 
There's death in erery wither'd glade. 
And peril for each trusting maid : 

Tnen let me weep ! 

Oh, flowret's of the sunny landt 
Though nurtur'd by a fostering hand. 
They may not live, they may not stand 
The raging tempest's lightning brand : 

Then let me weep ! 

For thus, e'en thus, our youthful hours 
May perish like the fleeting flow'rs ; 
Hot tears may come as summer showers. 
The heart be sere as faded bowers : 

Then let me weep ! 
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*^ There's a song for a bride !" cried old 
Carlton^ mockingly. ^' There's a pretty song, 
forsooth ! Come, Wayley, try thy skUL By 
my Barony ! my girls used to sing such merry 
songs in our little cottage ! Now they imagine 
a doleful ditty suiteth best the rustling of satin 
petticoats." 

Both the maidens appeared so truly uncom- 
fortable, that in compassion to them Wayley 
tried his skill on the instrument. 



WAYLEY'S SONG. 

When skies are fair, 
And earth is glad, 
ShaU I be sad ? 

I caimot tell ! 

Shall I once more 
See winter keen, 
Or summer green ? 

I cannot tell ! 

When skylarks sing 
Their carol high 
Oh! shall I sigh? 

I cannot tell ! 

When ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
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^^ For God's sake^ leave off 1" cried the Ba- 
ron. '' Here have I swallowed as much dul- 
ness as any man can reasonably be expected to 
digest in a year I Hang me if ye are not a 
merry set of young fblks^ forsooth ? Now I 
will sing you a song worth thirty of each of 
yours, which trebles thirty, and then trebly 
exceeds that. Now listen to me : — 



THE BARON'S SONG. 

TuKUE was a Knight, full six feet high, 
And a jolly Knight was he ; 

Far more inclined to laugh than cry — 
Yes, by my Barony ! 

But, lack-a»day I his spirits sank. 

And he began to sigh ; 
So, drowning gricf^ he brandy drank — 

Yes, by my Barony ! 

And then, for love, he took a wife. 

For he would wedded be ; 
But she led her lord a terrible life — 

Yea, by my Barony I 

The Knight bent oyer his saddle bow. 

For half seas o'er was he ; 
And he reeled in his saddle to and fro— 

Aye, by my Barony ! 
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And side to side did roll and rock, 

Like a ship in a stormy sea ; 
And his head went round like a weathercock — 

Aye, by my Barony ! 

A bottle of water this jovial Knight 

He neyer could bear to see ; 
'Twould last him years if you cork'd it tight — 

Aye, by my Barony! 

But a bottle of brandy was the stuff! 

He'd drink you some two or three ; 
Nay, more, he neyer could get enough — 

No ! by my Barony ! 

When drunk, his wife he cuff'd and kick'd ; 

No loye for his lady had he ; 
Yet once for her a quarrel he pick'd — 

Aye, by my^Barony ! 

He swore that his neighbour, a Baron, had lied — 

A Baron of high degree ; 
Who called her a beauty, which he denied — 

Aye, by my Barony ! 

* * Base Baron," said he, ** apologize !" 

Or take her away with thee */* 
** A bargain ! I'll take her," the Baron cries — 

Aye, to my Barony ! 



** Exchange is fidr for a drunkard's wife ; 

So Baron I*m thine," said she. 
" 'Tis a goodly deed to finish a strife V* 

Yea, by my Barony! 
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The lawyer came, and drew the deeds. 

And walked away with his glee; 
And the Ejiight with joy his lady cedea — 

Yea, by my Barony I 

The Knight once more felt six feet high. 

And cried, when he was free, 
** Hang me if erer again I sigh 

For a wife to henpeck me !" 

" There, now. Sir Knight,** cried the old 
Baron, looking triumphantly round, even as a 
singer looks around on his benefit night; 
'^ now, hang me, if the Knight was not pretty 
right." 

^^ Oh ! father," said Marion, looking un- 
easily at Edith, '^ that was scarce a fit song to 
sing before Wayley. What if he takes a lesson 
by the unfaithful Knight of your song, and re- 
turns thee Edith unto thy keeping ?" 

^^ Why, then," answered the Baron, ^* he 
must feel f little of my cool steel ran through 
his warm body." 

'^ Father 1 father I talk not of such a thing," 
cried Edith, turning deadly pale, and casting 
upon Wayley one of those unconscious looks 
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of Cupid's own expression, which caused Way- 
ley's heart to thrill. 

'* No fear," cried the Baron^ " as long as 
thou hast any such looks to bestow on thy 
Knight ; unless his heart were made of stone^ 
he must ever love thee." 

Edith vslooped low, and a warm tear fell 
* upon the Knight's hand. 

** Alas ! " murmured the weeper, *' I am so 

wretched." 

« « « « « 

And the scene is changed. The evening is 
advanced ; the old Baron^ surrotinded by his 
vassals and retainers, is kneeling in prayer. 
On a high-backed chair, serving for a reading 
desk, a manuscript is placed ; but the Baron, 
^ knowing the words by heart, more often lifts 
up his eyes aloof. Now fervently he implores 
every blessing to fall upon the .heads of those 
children of his love. 

It was a beautiful scene. 

The Baron had drawn Edith near his own 
chair : on the eve of giving her hand in mar- 
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riage^ on the eve of parting with the child of 
his warmest affections^ he felt that a chord of 
enjojrment was severed; he felt a step nearer 
death. Wayley had placed himself near Edith^ 
fondly hoping that some secret influence of 
prayer would soften her heart ; he knew by the 
convulsive throbbing of her breasf'lhiit'She was 
weepings and he longed to press her to his 
tightened heart. 

All was still — not a sound was heard, save 
the deep-toned voice of the aged Baron, whose 
noble countenance bore upon it a stamp of high 
feelings. That lofty brow, that eye scarcely 
shorn of its energy, would soon be cold and 
still ; and the silence of the tomb had no dul- 
ness for him, for his life had been holy and good. 

The soft moon shed her gentle rays through 
the high windows ; not a breath of wind dis- 
turbed the shrubs which clustered almost pierc- 
ingly into the room. 

At length the prayers were over; the retain- 
ers departed from the presence of their lord, 
and old Carlton exclaimed : — 
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** My beloved children^ I have a few words 
to say unto you. Nay, Wayley, retire not; 
are you not my son ?" 

With one arm he dasped Marion ; with the 
other he encircled Edith ; and the two beauti- 
ful girls seemed so lovely by the side of their 
venerable parent I '' Ah ! to think that time 
has so much power — ^to think that those fair 
young cheeks would grow colourless, those 
beauteous eyes grow dim ! Yet, so it is ; and 
silly are those who pride themselves on the 
vanity of beauty. 

'^ I have something to say," exclaimed the 
venerable Baron : ^' to thee, Marion, I owe 
some explanation. God knows, I love thee, 
my own bright-haired girl ! and God only 
knows how much I suffer when I seem harsh 
unto thee ! Were it not to save thee a whole 
life of misery, I could not have thwarted thy 
young heart ; but a parent's duty is a sacred 
trust, and he who considers his children use- 
less lumber, thrown in his way only to be got 
rid of by marriage, has not one feeling which 
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God has implanted originally in his heart ! And 
again^ Marion, a father's heart is as little worthy 
of its trust when he goes to the grave^ without 
having given his children the proper chance 
and opportunity of being protected after his 
dear care of their first preservation. It has 
never been my wish to exercise the sole control 
of your hearts, my children, after the manner 

m 

of some parents; but, Marion, without now 
reproaching thee, absolve me of this, and say 
it was thy own fault. Bemember this, dearest 
one — ^that every pang thy heart can feel is more 
than doubly felt by me. But the day will arise 
when thy young wayward spirit wiU be altered ; 
and then, though perhaps I shall be low in the 
grave, even there, from my cold resting-place, 
thy voice will reach me : that voice will exclaim 
— * My father appeared harsh, but it was for 
my own good.' Nay, weep not, dear Marion ; 
the trial of obedience will soon be over ; and 
fear not — ^none save the worthy shall enter the 
lists — none save the worthy shall divide with 
me the never-to-be-defined love I have felt for 
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thee since thy birth. No more^ Marion : to 
pleasure thy aged father^ rise to-morrow with a 
cheerful countenance^ for my own heart is ach- 
ing. And thou^ dear Edith^ oh ! I trust thou 
wilt be happy! Take care of. her, Wayley ; she 
is tender-hearted and delicate ; she is so good, 
that the man who could plant sorrow in her 
gentle bosom, ought never more to hold lip his 
head.*' 

Let me go to my own room,'* cried Edith. 
Nay, be not so coy," said the Baron, press- 
ing her cold brow. '^ Stay here for a few mi- 
nutes with Wayley ; let him read thy yotmg, 
guileless heart." 

" I would rather — '• faintly began Edith; 
But old Carlton heard her not; he left the 
room, taking Marion with him. 

Edith," said the Knight, taking her hand, 
some fearful secret is in thy keeping. I am 
sure of it — ^you cannot deny it. Mind me not. 
Forget I was ever thy lover ; but, oh ! let me 
be thy fiiend. Let me advise thee, ere advice 
comes too late. Can I do nothing for thee ?" 
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'* Nothings nothing. But go, Wayley ; go, 
and forget me. Leave the castle as soon as you 
can to-morrow, and forget me, I say again." 

'^ That is impossible, Edith ; and you know 
it to be so. You know we have no control 
over our weak hearts ; and if thine has some 
secret loving, tell me of it, Edith. I would 
kneel at thy bridal almost cheerfully, if thou 
would'st only rely on my honour and my wish 
to serve thee." 

" Why torture me, Wayley ? I would rely 
upon thee for ever and ever, but it must not 
be, and I must not tell thee why. Oh I when 
will all this misery end? Wayley, I cannot 
speak to you again. I die a thousand deaths 
when I listen to thee." 

^^ And meanest thou, then, that this cold 
parting is indeed our last farewell? And wilt 
thou spurn me without telling me of my fault ? 
Cruel, cruel girl !" 

" Cruel, do you call me ?" said Edith, shak- 
ing her sorrowful head. '^ Believest thou, 
Wayley, that there are secret whisperings 
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of conscience^ which enable ns to comfort 
ourselves in the dark hour of misery ? Such 
a moment, and many^ many more such, are 
before me. Pray for me, Wayley, when you 
utter prayers for the wretched and broken- 
hearted, and God bless thee for ever." 

" God bless thee, Edith. Yea, though thou 
breakest my own heart, still I say * God bless 
thee ;' and these words, beloved object now 
only of my regrets — ^these words when uttered, 
fall short of their meaning." 

" Oh, God ! he says I am forgiven," cried 
Edith, passionately. " Say it again, Wayley, 
pray, pray, say it again. Ah ! through many 
a trial, those words will faU cheerily upon my 
ears ; through many wide misfortunes they will 
uphold me. Now, Wayley! leave the castle 
this night." 

'^ Is there then no hope ?" 

*^ None, none !" 

" Then farewell, Edith — ^farewell. God, who 
alone sees the secrets of our hearts, must know 
how blameless I am in this matter. And, oh ! 
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how I hope thou^ too^ art blameless and inno- 
cent.'* 

^^ I am innocent and blameless^'' said Edith, 
firmly 

^' Then I will ask thee no more.'' 

Wayley seemed now more calm. He asked 
not even to kiss her pale &ce ; he looked not 
again at her ; the scene was over. 

^* Marion, heedless, giddy, wayward Marion ! 
how thy heart would break if it knew my suf- 
ferings," exclaimed the hapless Edith ; '^ but 
I would die to save thy poor young head from 
receiying my &ther'6 curse. I woidd die to 
save thee remorse and sorrow ; and I shall die 
soon. God will not let me linger in a world 
I hate. He will take me to his own bright 
skies, where the voice of weeping and sorrow no 
more are heard." 
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